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THREADS AND CORDS, 

I do not know whether the proposition that 
the universality of the veneration for threads 
and cords is a relic of a prehistoric sun, fire, and 
phallic, moon, tree, water, and ophic worship, or, 
more succinctly, that threads and cords are, and 
have been, more or less venerated, and so used 
as heliophallic symbols and talismans, is gener- 
ally accepted; but with me, since four years ago I 
met in Emile Souvestre’s ‘Les Derniers Bretors’ 
with a mysterious reference to a “red woollen 
thread ” (Zola, in his ‘ Nana,’ also mentions this 
“red thread,” and the Scots used or use it, ». 
Scott's ‘Monastery’; possibly we still unwittingly 
use it in the forms of official “red tape” and 
domestic ‘‘red marking cotton”), it has become 
80. 

_Two instances of its practical survival were fur- 
nished the readers of ‘N. & Q,,’ 7S. x. 166, in 
the case of a woman seeking a strand of a hang- 
man’s rope, wherewith to cure her son of fits, by 
Mr. Watrorp, and in the case of an unbaptized 
child in Sweden being provided with a thread 
round its arm whilst stripped for washing, the 
Writer erroneously supposing that this was done 
that it might not be left entirely naked, the fact 
being that it was that it might not be left with- 
out an amulet of some kind whilst deprived of 
the elaborate talismanic protection he details (J., 
™ §. x. 185) 





A glaring instance of its squalid survival, or 
revival, amongst people who ought to know better, 
is given in a print circulating under the name 
of Modern Society for July 6, 1889. And a 
very fair sample of the ‘‘ modern society” with 
which it is acquainted does it give, only that such 
modern society savours rather of the demi- than of 
the beau monde, if, indeed, the two can always be 
distinguished in this too liberal age:— 


“ A Transatlantic newspaper says :—‘ The knitting of 
yellow garters wil! doubtless be the popular fancy work 
amongst girls this summer, for the craze has spread 
from Occident to Orient, and fresh reports of its never- 
failing efficacy, even in the most hopeless cases, are 
being received. From Vincennes comes a most en- 
couraging account of seven girls who put on the yellow 
garter at Easter, and all but one are married or engaged 
already, and the one exception, which only proves the 
yellow garter’s potency, is an unfortunate girl, who not 
only wore the garter on the wrong leg, but lost off the 
true-lover’s knot which adorned it, the latter being con- 
sidered a most fatal ill omen, 

‘* Now there are certain rules and conditions govern- 
ing the making and wearing of the yellow token which 
must be heeded, or it may be worn, as one recently was, 
until there was nothing left of it but two strings of rub- 
ber and a few yellow rags dangling forlornly from them, 
with no result. 

“*The garter must be presented by some one who 
gives it without your previous knowledge and not at 
your suggestion, and if the giver’s name be withheld the 
charm is more potent. If more than one be received at 
the same time, authorities disagree as to whether all be 
worn at once or one be selected from the number while 
the eyes are blindfolded. In either case it must be put 
on for the first time on Easter Sunday morning, and 
worn on the left leg through the entire day, Again, 
authorities disagree as to whether it should be removed 
Easter night or worn through the year, as it must be if 
it is worn more than one day, to be taken off the next 
Easter eve. Many girls continue to wear it even after 
the engagement is announced, lest the charm be broken ; 
but of all the successful wearers so far reported, none has 
been found who did not remove the charm during the 
night, though some of the anxious ones, who have been 
“ Mariannas”’ [sic] a long time, insist on wearing the 
blessed brilliant talisman constantly night and day for 
a year lest its exorciem vanishes 

“*A yellow garter presented bya girl who has been 
engaged while wearing it possesses a double charm, and 
it is quite the proper thing for a bride to present to her 
favourite bridesmaid the garter she herself has worn. 
At a recent wedding the bride tossed her bouquet of 
white roses to the first bridesmaid as she entered her 
carriage after the ceremony, and the stems were found 
to be tied with a yellow garter clasped with silver. 

«Tt is said that the charm of the yellow garter is a 
revival of an ancient tradition, and that the practice of 
wearing it originated among the early Norman pirates, 
who varied tne mode of procedure very materially by 
instituting the proviso that when the mystic symbol is 
worn it must not be taken off until after the wedding 
ceremony has been performed, and then the best man 
shall transfer it from the bride’s left lower extremity to 
her first bridesmaid’s. 

“** The bride must never under any circumstances re- 
move it herself,as that would destroy its mystic virtue. 
However, in modern yellow gurter societies the supersti- 
tion is that the girl who receives a bride’s yellow garter 
will be the next to marry. The bride removes it herself 
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immediately after the ceremony, and kneeling in all her 
bridal white, with the bridal pearls gleaming against 
her throat, the fragrance of the wedding flowers fresh 
upon her brow, and the sweetness of her bridal kiss still 
warm upon her lips, she fastens the yellow band above 
her first bridesmaid’s knee, with some mystic touching 
rites that only the initiated may witness, as the cere- 
mony is strictly private.’ ” 

My mother tells me that at her and my native 
place (Chateauneuf, Canton de Pouilly en Mon- 
tagnes, Céte d’Or, France), in her and my father’s 
young days there was a young peasant girl in her 
teens to whom, she being prodigal of her legs and 
he unacquainted with her name, my father used 
habitually to refer as “that girl in the yellow 
garters.” My mother is unaware of any super- 
stitious belief having attached to those yellow 
garters. 

On mentioning to her, however, the custom in 
some parts of France of the bride wearing rose- 
coloured garters, which are stolen at the wedding 
feast by some young man of the party creeping 
under the table for the purpose, who forthwith 
divides them as wedding favours amongst his 
fellows, she tells me that the practice, though she 
was unaware of it at the time, existed in Paris 
at the period of her and my father’s wedding, 
and that at their wedding feast my father, being 
probably also unaware of the custom, was made 
very cross by such an attempted “rape” not of the 
“lock,” but of the “latch.” She tells me that in 
that centre of civilization and spring-head of bon 
ton the garter is, to avoid any undue exposé, ex- 
pressly worn at the ankle, and that, as a further 
concession to Mrs. Grundy, the youngest male 
member of the party is appointed ravisher. She 
tells me further that, though this custom was 
unknown at Chiteauneuf, yet it had formerly 
been the custom for wedding guests to wear rib- 
bons, white, blue, or pink, known as “ faveurs,” 
the women wearing theirs passed round the neck 
and pinned in front, the men theirs tied round the 
arm. In these different customs we may perhaps 
trace the history of the British “ wedding favour.” 
First a garter stolen from the bride’s leg, and worn 
as a “favour”; then the garter represented by a 
ribbon worn round the neck or arm, and known as 
a “faveur”’; lastly a conventional knot of ribbon, 
with no history of the garter remaining, worn at 
the button-hole, and called a “ wedding favour.” 

I should be glad to hear of any other scattered 
traces, at home or abroad, of the above or other 
cognate primitive rites (fire, phallic, water, &c.). 

Tuomas J, JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton, 8.W. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY C,. H. BENNETT. 

(See 7% S. xi. 27.) 
I append an attempt ata bibliography of the 
works illustrated by Bennett, and will be glad to 
know of anything by him that is omitted. 
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not aware as to whether any of them are in print: 
but I frequently see some of them in second-hand 
catalogues and sale catalogues. At Sotheby’s sale 
for February 4 there are four in lot 236. 


The Train: a First-Class Magazine. Copiously illus. 
trated by C. H. B. and McConnell.—I have none of this 
publication, and have never seen it. I have a note from 
a second-hand catalogue of 5 vols, 8vo., 1856-8, offered 
at 25s. 

The Fairy Tales of Science: a Book for Youth. By 
J.C. Brough. With 16 beautiful Illustrations by C. H 
Bennett. Feap. 8vo. Griffith & Farran, 1859, Pp, 338. 
—This has been reprinted. 

Quarles’s Emblems, Illustrated by C. H. B. and W. 
ag Rogers. James Nisbet & Co., 1861. Square 8yo, 

*p. 321. 

Proverbs with Pictures, 4to. 
Pp. 48. 

London People: Sketched from Life. 4to. Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1863. Pp. 143. 

The Book of Blockheads; How and What They Shot, 
Got, Said, Had; How They Did, and What They Did 
Not. By Charles Bennett, author of ‘ Little Breeches, 
&c. With 28 Illustrations by the author. 4to. Samp- 
son Low, Son & Co., 1863. Pp. 48. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. Illustrated by the late 
C. H. B. Preface by Rev. Charles Kingsley. 4to. Brad. 
my Evans & Uo., n.d. (prefaces dated 1860 and 1863), 

p. 354. 

Mr. Wind and Madam Rain. By Paul de Musset, 
Translated, with permission of the author, by Emily 
Makepeace. With Illustrations by C. H. B. Square Syo, 
Sampson Low & Co., 1864. Pp. 112. 

The Sorrowful Ending of Noodledoo, with the Fortunes 
and Fate of her Neighbours and Friends. With I)lustra- 
tions. 4to, Sampson Low, 1865. Pp. 38, 

Old Nurse’s Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties 
Edited and Illustrated by C. H, Bennett, author of 
‘Shadows.’ With 90 Engravings. Feap. to. Griffith 
& Farran, 1865. Pp. 44. 

Character Sketches, Development Drawings, and 
Original Pictures of Wit and Humour. Done in Perma- 
nent Lines for Posterity by C. H. Bennett and R. B. 
Brough. [llustrated with 94 Engravingsand many Head 
pieces and Finials. 4to. Ward, Lock & Tyler, nd. 
Pp. 390. 

The Surprising, Unheard-of, and Never-to-be-Sur 
passed Adventures of Young Munchausen. Related and 
[ilustrated by C. H. B. in Twelve “Stories.”’ 4to, Rout 
ledge, 1865. Pp. 107. 

Umbrellas and their History. By William Sangster. 
With I!lustrations by Bennett. Square S8vo. Cassell, 
n.d. Pp.80. 

The Fables of Esop and Others Translated into Human 
Nature. Designedand Drawn on the Wood by C. H. Ben- 
nett. Engraved by Swain. 4to. W. Kent & Co., nd 
Pp. 20.—This was published both plain and coloured. 

Fun and Earnest; or, Rhymes with Reason. By 
D'Arcy W. Thompson, author of ‘Nursery Nonsense; 
or, Rhymes without Reason.’ Illustrated by Charles 
: snnett, Imperial lémo, Griffith & Farran, 18 

Dp. SO. 

Nursery Nonsense; or, Rhymes without Reason. By 
D'Arcy W. Thompson. With 60 Illustrations by C. #. 
Bennett. Second Edition, Imperial 16mo. 

Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. By C. H. B. 
With 24 Illustrations by the Author. 4to. Griffith & 
Farran, 1867. py. 54, 

The Nine Lives of a Cat: a Tale of Wonder. Writtes 
and Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Bt 


” 


gravings. Imperial l6mo, Griffith & Farran, n.d. Pp. +. 


Chapman & Hall, 1359, 
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The Stories that Little Breeches Told; and the Pic- 
tures that Charles Bennett Drew forthem, Dedicated 
by the latter to his Children, With upwards of 100 
Etchings on Copper. 4to. 

Poets’ Wit and Humour. Selected by W. H. Wille, 
Illustrated with 100 Engravings from Drawings by | 
Cc. H. B. and George H. Thomas, 4to, Ward, Lock & | 
Tyler, n.d. Pp. 288, 

"Fairy Tales. By Mark Lemon. With upwards of | 
50 lilustrations by Richard Doyle and C. H. B.| 
Square Svo, John Slark, n.d. Pp. 189. 

Nursery Fun; or, the Little Folks’ Picture Book 
The Illustrations by C. H, Bennett. 4to.—I have not 
seen this, 


Francis M. Jackson. 
Hall Bank, Bowdon. 


To Furrt. (See 7 S. xi. 5.)—This verb has, 
at least among the poor, a meaning which I have 
not observed either in Dr. Cuance’s article or in 
the dictionaries. It means to sidle or start towards 
or away from a given object. During the late hard 
weather a man was leading a cart full of coals down 
the steep street of a village in the Black Country. 
The horse slipped on the icy ground. The man 
also slipped and fell, and was unintentionally 
kicked by the horse so severely that he had to be 
carried to a doctor. A pit wench, a fine strong 
girl, with a comely face and good broad shoulders, 
was the first to see the accident, and she thus re- 
lated her adventure to a group of bystanders, of 
whom I was one: “‘ Ah seed him fost,” she said. 
“Ah was coomin’ Sop th’ ’ill, an’ Ah roonn’d as 
‘ard as Ah could—Ah couldna ron naw ’arder— 
an’ Ah catch’d ’od o’t ’oss’s ’ed, an’ Ah back’d ’im 
a bit; for t’ mon was liggin’ wi’ his arm reet 
oonder t’ wheel; an’ if Ah’adna back’d ’im, t’ mon 
‘ud ha’ brokken his arm in a jiffey.” ‘“ An’ what 
did t’ oss do?” said some one else. “TT” ’oss?” 
teplied the maider. ‘“ Why he flirted an’ flirted 
hisself reet oop sgain yon wall.” If this girl had 
been accused of “flirting” with a man, in the 
drawing-room sense of the word, she would not 
have understood the accusation; nor, indeed, 
would she be capable of that sort of flirtation. 
She was simply a brave, stout lass, who saw at 
once what was to be done, and had strength and 
courage todo it. There are stilla few such women 


left in England. A. J. M. 


Motixy at Fort Vetrore, 1806.—The fol- 
lowing letter has recently passed into my posses- 
sion. It is of some historical interest, and is a 
curious specimen of epistolary style. The portions 
I have omitted are purely personal :— 

Madras, September 22°¢ 1806. 

My dear Sir,—Laboring in the extreme, under the 
Weight of the deepest grief & sorrow, it is with the 
utmost difficulty that I can tranemit you in detail a Con- 
spiracy, the most horrid in its consequences that ever 
happened in this, or (I believe) any other country & in 
which my dearest son has lost his life. 

At the taking of Seringapatam in 1799 Tippoo Sul- 
taun’s three sons were made pris’ners, & confined in the 





Fort of Vellore, a distance from this Presidency of abt 
90 miles,—residing in a magnificent Building therein, 
erected by the Honble Company for the accommodation 
of themselves & Families, with very handsome allowances 


| for their support, & every indulgence granted them 


within the limits of the Fort, which was garrisoned by 
two Battallions of Seapoys consisting of about Fifteen 
Hundred Seapoys Native Infantry, & four companies of 
Europeans his Majesty's 69" Regt of Foot...... A mutiny 
which it would appear had been some time projecting, 
& extensively intended in its operations, having for its 
object no less than the Murder of every European at this 
Presidency as well as those in the different Out Garri- 
sons attached to it,—as has been discovered in a secret 
correspondence carried on between Tippoo’s sons & their 
adherents, the former baving brought over the whole of 
the Native Troops in the Garrison of Vellore to engage 
in the horrid & damnable Plot by murdering every 
European Officer & Private in the Fort, & thereby effect 
their Escape, holding forth immense rewards in the 
accomplishment,— the mutiny burst forth on the 
10% July last at night, or rather abt 1 o'clock on 
the morning of the 11'", when the whole of the Native 
Seapoys detached themselves in parties & shot Every 
European Officer & Private they could discover, & before 
the alarm was caught, fourteen Officers & Eighty Pri- 
vates were killed, & between Seventy & Eighty wounded. 
Twenty & upwards have since died of the Wounds. It 
is most miraculous that a single European was left alive, 
but the few remaining made a most gallant defence, 
until the arrival from Arcot, (a distance from the Fort 
of Vellore of abt 1] miles) of his Majesty's 19" Dragoons, 
when they blew open the Fort Gate & cut to pieces 600 
of the Native Troops, several also who had secreted 
themselves in Tippoo’s Sons’ apartments or Palace were 
draged out & immediately blown from the guns. I have 
since been told that 100 of the Villains were punished 
this way. Many Seapoys made their escape by the Sally 
Port, but four hundred of them have been retaken & are 
to be made most dreadful examples of. 

My poor Boy [James Miller] was attached to the 1" 
Batt" 1** Reg' of Native Infantry, & shocking to relate 
was shot together with two other Officers of the same 
corps, Lieutenants Smart & Titchbourne, by a Party of 
the Corps to which he was attached, & the 23°¢ Native 
Infantry; the blow was so sudden & unexpected that 
there was no possibility of resistence,—The Villains even 
carried their cruelty so far as to enter the Hospital, & 
shot & Bayoneted every sick European therein. The 
officers were plundered of every article of Property they 
were possessed of. The revenge has certainly been 
great......Major Leith, the Honble Company's Judge 
Advocate General on this establishment has charge 
of the Dispatches containing the whole of the 
proceedings on a Court of Enquiry at Vellore of this 
truly melancholy Event, to the Court of Directors, by 
which opportunity I avail myself in writing to you. You 
will therefore I trust excuse the hurry in which I have 
communicated these particulars, as well as allow for the 
unhappy state of my mind whilst writing the melancholy 
narrative, which will be conveyed to you by the Siera 
Christiana Packet dispatched from Bengal, & is ordered 
to touch at Madras & remain no longer here than Forty 
Eight hours...... I am, My dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely 
J. W, Mrtzer. 


Who was the writer of the above epistle? His 
initials are difficult to decipher, and I may have 
mistaken them. He held, I believe, some civil 
appointment in Madras. What was it! 
GUALTERULUS. 
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ExtTraorpinaky Marriep Covries.—A few | 
instances of vld married couples may not be with- 
out interest to your readers, and seem wortby of 
being enshrined in your columns :— | 

“Tue Outpest Marriep Covrte in THe Wort 
A despatch from Lac Quiparle, in Minnesota, states that 
the oldest married couple in the world ia to be found at 
that place. Mr. Daniel Salisbury completed his 103rd | 
year on December 14, 1590, and his wife ia seven years 
older, They were murried in January, 1511, Until 
recently this venerable pair lived by themselves in a log | 
house on the Yellow Bank River, and both are described 
as being still in good health. On his 100ch birthday Mr. 
Salisbury walked to Bellingham and back, a distance of 
seven miles each way. 

“ Death has just separated a couple at Moore, Cheshire, 
who had been married for sixty-three years. They were 
Mr. and Mrs. Banner, the husband being ninety years of 
age, and the wife, who has just died, eigity-three. They 
had lived at Moore all their lives, and in one house for 
more than half a century,” 

I cut these from the Manchester Weekly Times, 
January 9, 1891. 

A Carnarvon correspondent (November 21, 1889) 
says that there has died in Anglesey a woman, 
aged ninety-eight years, who had recently cut 
three new teeth and was the mother of thirteen 
children. Her husband is still alive. The couple 
were married seventy-four years ago, and were the 
oldest married couple in the country. 

I have cited the inscription, lettered on white 
marble tablets, inside the porch of St. James’s 
Church, Birch-in-Rusholme, near Manchester, as 
follows :— 


Sacred to the Memory of 
John Dickenson 
of Birch hall in the County of Lancaster Es 
patron of this chapel 
which he rebuilt about the year 1750 
He died on the 13 of January, 1779 
Aged 90 years. 
Also of Mary, his Wife. 
and daughter of Thomas Goulborn, esq" of Warrington. 
She died on the 20" of May 1781. 
Aged 56 years. 
This aged couple lived together 65 years 
and had ten children 
of whom three only left issue via‘ 
John, the eldest son 
Thomas, the second son and Legh the third son 
Thomas and Legh settled in Cornwall, 
and die d there le ‘ing families 
John, the only son of the above named 
John Dickenson Jun 
caused this tablet to be erected 
A.D, 1840, 
These tablets 
Sacred to the memory of 
John Dickenson esq’ of Birch hall 
and other branches of his family 
were removed from the old chapel of Birch 
when it was taken down, 
and were placed bere June 29 1846 


Birch, originally called Hindley Birch, 
in the thirteenth century to the Hathe rsages, by 
whom it was transferred to Matthew del Birc! 
whose generations existed here for centuries, The 


was given 








estate then passed to the Dickensons, from whom 
to the Ansons. The present owner is Sir William 
Reynell Anson, Bart., of Hawkswood, Kent, and 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. The Ansons, the pre- 
sent possessors of Birch, are descendants of Mr 
Jobn Dickenson. The family of Birch held Birch 
from the years 1318 to 1744, when the pro perty 
was disposed of to Mr. John Dickenson, merchant, 
who retired from his house in Market Sted Lane, 
Manchester. afterwards famous as the house ip 
which the Young Pretender sojourned in 1745, 
from which circumstance it took the name of the 
Palace Inn, which was demolished, and re} 
now Palace Buildings. 

The Manchester Iris, vol. ii., October 18, 1823 
records tue following paragraph :— 

“ Loncevity.—We learn from a gentleman of un 
doubted veracity, who recently visited this city from 
Matanzas, that there is now living in a village near that 
place, a cou; - who are yet in health, although greatly 
impaired in bodily powers and mental faculties, wh 
have lived together in a state of wedlock more tl ano 
hundred years! The husband is aged 128, the wife 12 
They are whites, and natives of Cuba—New York Ame- 
rican. The French papers mention a living instance of 
remarkable longevity in the department of the Uriental 
Pyrenees, A woman named Anne Benet, of the Canton 
of Olette, ie, at the age of 109, in the full enjoyment of al} 
her faculties.’ 


1 
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Ferepericxk Lawrence Tavares. 
Rusholme Grove, Manchester. 


‘ TempLe Bar MacGazine.’—It is really a shame 
to be so frequently “down” on the dear old Bar, 
but really 1 must again ask my favourite old re 
monstrative inquiry, “ Quis custodiet,” &c. Surely 
the editor of that magazine must have been taking 
his ‘‘ forty winks” when he allowed this sentence 
to escape his superintending eye :—“ The man who 
could not appreciate the [sic, italics mine] ‘ L’Al- 
legro’ or could be blind to the beauties of the Hymn 
to the Nativity, * I] Penseroso,’ might be e xpe ted, 
&e. (Temple Bar for January, p. 53, in a paper 
entitled ‘ Crotchets,’ signed G. B. As the sen- 
tence reads it would appear that G. B. is labour 
ing under the impression that Milton’s sublime 
‘Hymn to the Nativity’and his‘Ode to Melancholy’ 
are identical works. I have lately been somewhat 
roughly reminded in the columns of ‘N. & Q 
that to err is human. May I not retort that 


courteous correction of error in such a irnal 18 
necessary, and even indispensably useful ! 
Temple. 
Wituis’s Rooms, Kixe Srreet, Sr. Jamess 
] ’ 
—I think some record ought to be made 
‘N. & Q.’ respecting the closing of this famous 


establishment, which was opened in 1760, ana 
consequently had been in existence a century ana 
a quarte BR Whatever the cause— pr ba J tbe 
superior attractions of more modern rooms—W illiss 
latterly did not seem to have been in great favour, 
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and late in the autumn of 1890 the furniture and 
fittings were sold, and the place is now shut up 
and for sale; whether ever to open again as a 
scene of public entertainment remains to be seen. 
Here the famous and exclusive assembly which 
became known as Almack’s, from the name of the 
tavern-keeper who built the rooms, seems to have 
been instituted in 1768, but when it finally declined 
Ido not find recorded. 


| said “that everything Gladstone had written on 


Homer was wrong.” Was this extraordinary 
genius criticizing extraordinary talent? Where 
and when did Disraeli acquire this scholarship ? 


| Mr. Froude says, “ Disraeli’s classical knowledge 


There is an opening for | 


some one to write a complete history of Willis’s | 


Rooms and the events which have occurred 
there. At present, one of the best accounts, so 
far as it goes, is in ‘Old and New London,’ iv. 
196-200, with views of the ball-room and the first 
quadrille. The Dilettanti Society occupied one of 


the smaller rooms, which they had decorated with | 


a choice collection of portraits. Where is this 
society now located ? Georce ©. Boas, 
36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 


Ay East Yorxsuire New Year} Custom.— 
At Skipsea, in Holderness, a curious custom is 
observed on the eve of the New Year. As mid- 
night approaches, boys and young men gather 
together, and after blackening their faces and 
otherwise disguising themselves, they pass through 
the village, each having a piece of chalk. With 
this chalk they mark doors, shutters, gates, waggons, 
&e., with the date of the New Year, so that when 
daylight comes the entire village speaks the new 
date and hails the New Year. It is considered 
lucky to have your house dated, and no inquiry is 
made as to who did it, for that would detract from 
the unknown luck in store. 
of the house were not abed, but waiting and watch- 
ing to see the last of the Old and the first of the 
New Year, and the markers were heard approach- 
ing as quietly as might be, no attempt would be 
made to disturb them in the execution of their 
frolic. I have noted this custom for two years, 
but had heard of it previously. 

Is the blackening of the face the outcome of a 
desire to bring luck to the places visited? The 





Even if the occupants | 


“lacky bird” or “ first foot” must be a dark male, | 


for calamity or sudden death would be sure to 
follow the advent of a fair person, especially a 
woman, During the first moments of this year my 
house was visited by boys with blackened faces, 
Wishing me a Happy New Year. ‘T'wo of the boys 
Were very fair, and their light hair looked strange 
against their black faces, J. NicHoison. 
1, Berkeley Street, Hull, 


Lornp Beacoysrietp’s Criassicat Scuoar- 
sHir.—In Lord Iddesleigh’s ‘ Diary’ there is an 
account of his visit to Lord Beaconsfield at Hugh- 
enden, and their after-dinner conversation on 
literary subjects, and especially on classical litera- 
ture. The Premier gave his opinion on the merits 
of the Greek dramatists and the Latin historians 
and poets, speaking quite ¢ 


cathedai; and he | 


probably went no further than Lempriere’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ but Lempriere gave him all that he 
wanted.” 

I was for several years at Dr. Pinckney’s pre- 
paratory school at East Sheen, and during one 
year a Disraeli slept in my dormitory, who for a 
long while I fancied was the embryo statesman ; 
and when ‘ Vivian Grey’ was published I felt 
confirmed in the idea, as the hero’s first school 
was described as I had found Dr. Pinckney’s. So 
when I was asked to obtain Mr. Disraeli’s auto- 
graph I wrote and reminded him of our supposed 
schoolfellowship, and I received the following 
characteristic reply :— 

Dear Str,—I cannot resist your appeal; tho’ Life i 
so short that I have long been obliged to decline answer- 
ing similar ones, 

Believe me, 
Dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
B, Disrae.t, 

It was the late James Disraeli, a brother, witb 
whom I had been at school. 

Avrrep Gartty, D.D. 


Tanoo.—The following, taken from the Auck- 
land (N. Z.) Weekly News, Nov. 29, 1890, may 


| interest folk-lorists :— 


“The sentence, ‘Bounded on the east (or west) by 
Hayr's track,’ occurs in many of the Crown grants for 
properties on the Great South Road between Drury and 
Mangatawhiri Creek. With the formation of this part 
of the road the name of the late Mr. Hayr, of Epsom, 
will always be associated, and as illustrating the force of 
a Maori tapu and the obedience rendered to it, the cir- 
cumstance which led to its opening is, perhaps, worthy 
of record. In May, 1853, Mr. Hayr was returning to 
Auckland from Waikato. On arriving at Mangatawhiri 
he was told that he must not go by the usual Tuakau 
track, as it wastapu. Mr. Hayr and his party had to 
make the best way they could by climbing Pokeno Hill 
and Razor Back Range, all forest at that time. The 
same tapu had delayed me for some few weeks previously 
in going from Auckland to Waikato, on a trip to survey 
mission school lands. My party, natives and self, 
lunched at the native settlement, Tuimata. Here we 
were told we must not take the old track, it was tapu, 
but must go more to the westward. On inquiring who 
had laid this tapu on the road, I was told that a chief of 
some importance had taken a drove of pigs to Auckland, 
In bargaining for the sale, some butcher or dealer had 
cursed him, probably unintentionally. However, the 
chief felt grievously insulted. The sale effected, he and 
his party hastened homeward. On arriving at the top of 
Tutaenui Hill, now part of Mr. Rutberford’s property, 
about a mile from Tuimata, where we were, the chief 
halted his party, gave a last angry look back towards 
Auckland, and declared that the pakeha should have no 
more pige. ‘This road is my backbone,’ exclaimed the 
chief. These words, it seemed, were dreadful enough to 
make the track tapu. Sure enough, within half a mile 
from Tuimata, we found the old, well-beaten track 
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stopped by a slender mahoe rod tied across it, about two Squints.—Nemo (p. 22, foot-note), speaking of 
feet from the ground. This caused us a circuitous route Stepney Chur b, says :— 

through Pukekohe and Tirikohua, and lost us nearly a pney . 7 
day. On Mr. Hayr’s return to Auckland he communi- « Interiorly there i is to be beheld that wonderful archi- 
cated with the Surveyor-General, and told him that the tectural contrivance a hagioscope, vu/go ‘a squint,’ a kind 
route by which he had travelled was much more direct | ‘ f diagonal tube through which, it is asserted, the hig 
than any other, Mr. Ligar induced Mr. Hayr to return | Priest of the temple could inspect the propriety of th 
to Mangatawhiri with authority to engage Maoris to P* rformances of the subordinate ministrants ¢ at the altar. 
open a horse track, Flour, sugar, and blankets were sup- i think there are but three of these ‘ squints remaining 
plied, and within, perbaps, a fortnight, Mr. Hayr had i” existing ecclesiastical edifices in Britain. 


opened a passable horse track from Mangatawhiri to Surely Nemo’s ideas of the “squint’’ and its 
Ramarama. The expense was light, about 25/. As the | useg are not those usually entertained ? Parker's 


tapu closed Tutaenui to Maori footsteps, it was sold to ‘ Gloss: f Architec Sarena 
the Government within a few months, The track has slossary of Architecture says :— 


never since been used, the Great South Road being “ Sjuint, an opening through the wall of a church in 

shorter, so none except Mr. Rutherford and his men | an oblique direction, for the purpose of enabling persons 

ever tread on the Maori chief's backbone.’ in the transepts or aisle to see the elevation of the Host 
H. Hatiipay Spartina, at the high altar” ; 


“ ” 





and a plan of one and drawings of two “ squints 
are given. Many instances of its use are men- 
tioned, and I myself, in ‘N. & Q,’ 5" S. ix. 465, 
in giving an account of the curious and interesting 
old church of Tarvin, Cheshire, described the 
“squint” in the wall between the east end of 
the Bruen chapel and the chancel of that chureb. 
I cannot imagine where Nemo thinks the “high 


Sir Witiram Dawes (1671-1724), Arcn- 
Bishop oF YorkK.—At Bishopthorpe Palace is a 
portrait of this prelate, who filled the see of York 
from 1714 to 1724, when he died, and also a very 
good engraving of him is to be found in Wilson’s 
‘ History of Merchant Taylors’ Schoo!.’ He 
was buried in the chapel of St. Catherine’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which house he had been - 
master from 1691 to 1714, during the latter part — he epeaks of was stand. Parker, in 
of which time he was also Bishop of Chester. | “°° uding his article, seys :— 

Burke, in his ‘ Extinct and Dormant Baronetage,’| “The name of hogioscope has ee been a rt 
most erroneously in the pedigree Dawes of Putney ei aermnd ahi — 
twice calls him Archbishop of Canterbury. The WwW oa a — 
baronetcy became extinct, on the same authority, 1. Alfred T ai a . es Se 
in 1741. The arms of Dawes are given as Arg, desert etiaceteieee tie 

on a bend azure, cottised gu., three swans or, Freycu Inn Sicy.—Close to Fontainebleau, on 
between six poleaxes sable. the road leading from that town to the Pont de 

Perhaps it may be worth noting that the last Valvins, and not far from Les Basses Loges, there 
archbishop of the see who was buried in York | jg g public-house, newly established I think, which 
Minster was the immediate predecessor of Sir} pears the quaint sign “Au grain de sel indis- 
William Dawes, John Sharp (1691-1714). His | soluble.” Underneath may be read :— 
conspicuous monument may be seen in the retro- | Le déluge a perdu nos péres ; 
choir, and the tradition of vergers in the minster L’ Absinthe Pernod [7.¢., perd nos] fils 
used to say that he had died of a white swelling A 15 centimes le verre. : 
in the knee, a protuberance in his rochet being | It is difficult to imagine how this sign came to be 
pointed out in support of the assertion. There is| arrived at. The “ Absinthe Pernod fils” is con- 
an altar tomb commemorating Archbishop Mark- | sidered to be the best. F. CHance. 
ham (1807), who was buried in the cloisters at Sydenbam Hill. 

Westminster, and recumbent effigies of Arch- 





bishop Harcourt (1847), buried at Stanton Har- Tue Wister or 1813-14.—In a letter now be- 
court, Oxfordshire, and Archbishop Musgrave fore me, dated “FetY 2° 1814, 27 Store Street, 
(1860), buried at Kensal Green Cemetery. Bedford Square,” the writer says :— 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. “T yesterday walked across the Thames at Queenhith 
Newbourne Rectory , Woodbridge. Stairs. Thousands of people on the Ice, with Music, Xe, 


; &e., like Barthelmy Fair. I shall leave this place tor 
Mr. Brownino’s Aurocrapu.—I have in my Cheshire in a fortnight if the weather will permit. | 
possession two cards, on which Mr. Browning has believe internal communication was never so interrupted 


Em ay : wma: | vefore.” 
copied the following lines from his own poems : Warren Boswe1t-Srome. 
O World, where all things change and nought abides ! ; 1 
O Life, the long mutation !—‘ Luria.’ AvuTnors oF THE ‘Prax Sermons.’—This, 
This is dated February 14, 1888. from the Guardian, January 14, 1891, may be of ; 
God's puppets, best and worst, use in the future. The authors _ contributors | 
Are we—there is no last nor first. 4 the ‘Tracts for ” Times.’ John Keble; 
This is dated August 27, 1889. Isaac Williams ; C., E. B. Tne D., Joba f 
Cuartes T. J. Hiarr. es Newman ; é. ‘Thomas Keble; F., Sit y 
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George Prevost, Bart.; G., R. F. Wilson, of Rown- | the year 1700, David Crosbie, of Ardfert Abbey 





Cnourca at Frankrort.—Wanted the name 
of the church at Frankfort-on-Main the use of 
which was granted to the Marian refugees in 1553, 
and in which the Anglican service-book was used. 

J. W. Harpmay, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


a. H. A. W. ‘= Kerry, and was the grandmother of the first 
iar — Earl of Glandore (ext.). Who was her mother ? 
Queries, | KATHLEEN Warp. 
| 
| 








RemAINS OF St. MarGaret, Queen or Scot-| Wiesba’en. 
LAND.— What is known concerning the removal of | : a 
the remains of St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland, Beauroy Trape Toxkens.— What are the 
and sister of Edgar Atheling, from Scotland? At Beaufoy trade tokens? Are they a collection ; 
what date were they taken from their original | #24, if so, where are they now placed! I thought 
resting-place at Dunfermline Abbey by the King | '* might be a book, but cannot find it in the British 
of Spain; and what were the circumstances and Museum Library. E. B. M. 
conditions attending this unusual transaction?| [In ‘The Life of John Francis,’ compiled by John C 
The removal of the body of this saint-like queen tape. i. 220, our contributor will find a full answer t 
from her country and place of sepulture 18 surely a F aks Eitonsieoies teoseumaenes 
almost without parallel or precedent. Do the | tie Corporation of Foote te ie eee. ‘ 
Spanish archives contain no correspondence at all | : : 


relating to this singular event, and the subsequent | THomas Jerrerson Hocc.—This biographer of 





resting-place of these royal remains ? Shelley we know was a barrister. He married 
MELVILLE. Mrs. Williams, Shelley’s “dear Jane,” whose 
Melville Castle, Lasswade, Midlothian husband had been drowned with the poet. What 


, is known of the after lives of Mr. and Mrs. Hogg 
_Lapetu Patace.—When were the Arch- | besides that he became a county-court judge in the 
bishop of Canterbury's “ public days” finally dis- | North of England ? G. 
continued? In a charge delivered by Archdeacon | 
Harrison to the clergy of the archdeaconry of| Precepence or City Companies.—As I have 
Maidstone in May, 1848, it is stated that Howley | ascertained that the date of charter had nothing 
“gladly availed himself, now five years ago, of the | to do with the order of precedence of the City 
opportunity which seemed to be afforded by his | companies, I venture to crave your assistance to 
severe illness in the preceding year to discontinue | enable me to answer the question, which has often 
his public days.” Did Howley’s successor revive | been put to me during the last year in several of 
them ? G. F. BR. B. the City halls, how and in what year the City 
. oy companies obtained their order of precedence. 
CaLenDaR on Sunpiat.—The following is a Prime WARDEN. 
copy of what seems to be a calendar on the outside . : 
of the bottom of an old pocket sundial : : CounTEss Noet.—At a recent sale of property 
in Reigate a silver cup weighing seventy ounces 
Si 714) 2)} € wes was sold, bearing the following inscription :— 
“ His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was gener- 
2 10 0 19 =O 0 S ously pleased to present this Cup to Captain Burton in 
| consequence of his having preserved the Countess Noel 
] » } { 5 6 7 | by bringing her concealed in his Packet from France, at 
a the risk of his life, during the Revolution, and landing 
31 4 | her at Brighthelmstone, August 29tb, 1792.” 
What is the history of the Countess Noel ; and 
Is | 16/17 18 19} 20| 21 has she avy descendants living in this country ? 
HEIRLOOM. 








Wittiam Howwsis.—I shall be glad if any of 
»\ 29/21! @ 0 0 o your readers can tell me where the earlier poems 
and earlier editions of the works of William 
The above is inside a circle, on which are the | Hunnis are to be found, as mentioned in Ame’ 
months and days of the month. Can any of your | ‘ Typographical Antiquities,’ Warton’s ‘ Hist. of 
readers explain how to use it ? a ge OE English Poetry’ (vol. iii. p. 157), and Hazlit. 
In the British Museum I can only find the selec- 

Hawmittoy Famity.—To which branch of the | tions in ‘ The Paradise of Dainty Devices,’ ‘ Eng- 
family did “Jane, daughter and co-heiress of | land’s Helicon,’ and Gascoigne’s ‘ Princely Plea- 
William Hawilton,” belong! She married, about | sures,’ the editions of 1583 and of 1587 of the ‘Seven 
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Sobs,’ and the 1595 edition of the ‘ Recreations.’ | vallier went to, as the burial of his wife is the last 


There is no copy in the Lambeth Library nor the 
Guildhall Library, and none in the printed Cata- 
logue of the Bodleian Library that I find in the 
British Museum. I should be very glad to know 
where I might see other editions than those in the 
British Museum. 
Cuartotte CarMIcHArgt Stores, 

[A copy of his ‘ Life and Death of Joseph’ was sold 
at Sotheby's, November, 1887, the purchasers being 
Messrs. Buil & Auvache.] 


Hety-Hvutcuinxson : Forrester.—I should be 
much obliged if any of your readers could tell me 
where information is to be found as to (1) the 
brothers and sisters (and their marriages) of John 
Hely-Hutchinson, father of the first Lord Donough- 
more; (2) the career of Sir Mark Forrester, or For 
restal, said to have been knighted by the Pre- 
tender, and who was in 1725 an officer in the | 
naval service of the King of Spain. A. G. 





Avutoorapn Manvats.—Can any reader inform 
me where any of the following books can be ob- | 
tained /—‘ Isographie des Hommes Célébres (3 | 
vols., Paris, 1828-1830), to which a supplement 
appeared in 1839 ; the collection of French auto 
graphs by Delpech (1832), and of German ones 
by Schlodtmann (third ed., 1860) ; also Fontaine’s 
* Manuel de l’Amateur d’ Autographes’ (1836), and 
Giinther and Schulz, ‘Handbuch fiir Autographen- 
sammler’ (1856) Sypyey Scrore, 

Tompkinsville, New York 


Two Grectans 1n EncLanp In 1612.—In the 
Constables’ Accounts of Manchester, now being 
printed, is the following entry :— 

“It'm, Monney gyuen vnto Twoe Grecians by name 
the one Dionisiuse Corronneus the other Villiore Law- 
rencius the xxiiij'® of October [1612 »« OZ @ 

I shall be much obliged if any of your readers can | 
give me any particulars of the visit of these two 
Grecians, or state if their visit to England is apy 
where else referred to. 

J. P. Earwaker, F.S.A, 








CHEVALLIER.—1. John Chevallier, B.A. (1685), 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, was, I believe, 
instituted August 3, 1692, to Tickencote Rectory, 
Rutlands, also Vicar of Greetham, in the same 
county, where he was buried March 27, 1711. 

2. Nathaniel (Michael) Chevallier, B. A. (1725), 
St. John’s, Cambridge, was Curate of Great Caster 
ton, Rutland, 1729-37, at which place, October 10, 
1737, he buried his wife Elizabeth. They were 
parents of Dr. John Chevallier, (twenty-ninth 
Master of St. John’s. 

3. Mr. John Chevaller, buried March 8, 1726/7; 
Mrs. Mary Chevallier, buried December 9, 1728 
(St. Martin’s, Stamford Baron, parish registers) 

Required, any notes respecting the first-named 
John Chevallier ; secondly, where Nathaniel Che- 


entry respecting him in the Great Casterton re- 
gisters ; and, thirdly, who was the last-named 
Jobn and Mary Chevallier ? Any, or the slightest, 
shreds of information would greatly oblige. 
Justin Smpsoy, 


Hawnincton Famiry.—So named after a vil- 


lage in North Hants. Robert Hannington (24 


| Henry VIII.), lessee, under the Priory of South- 
| wick, of the manor of Moundes Mere, Preston 


Candover, Hants. Others of same name held pro- 
perty in Basingstoke and other parts of North 
Hants. Hannington family still exists in the South 
of England. Wanted, connexion between the Han- 
ningtons and Oades, both of Moundes Mere, 
Hants, in the seventeenth century. Vicar. 


Bixpoy.—I shall be obliged for any informa- 


| tion as to the origin and meaning of the surname 


L. E. W. Binpoy. 


Bindon. 
Bristol. 


Towysenp 1n Lever’s Novet.—Can any one 
familiar with Charles Lever’s novels tell me 
whether he refers to real persons in chapter ix. of 
‘Sir Jasper Carew,’ when he mentions among the 


» 


supporters of the Irish Government, in 1782,— 


| * ‘Townsend, and his flapper Tisdale ; without Joe 


he never remembers what story to tell next”? 

believe Richard Townsend, of Castle Townsend, 

did not support the Government; but is John 

Townsend, of Shepperton, M.P. for Doneraile, 

alluded to ? D. TowNsHEND. 
Hillfields, Redmarley, Gloucester. 


Coastixc Wairer.—Can any of your readers 
give me information of the nature and duties of the 
office of coasting waiter in the port of London 
during the early part of the last century, and upon 
whom the office would be conferred ! 

HorsESHOE. 

Lanrranc.—In the English version of Bossuet s 
‘Variations of Protestant Churches, S8vo. 1829, 
Lanfranc is spoken of as a saint (vol. i. p. 318). 
Is not this a mistake? I never heard that be 
received the honours of canonization, or that he 
wag, like Simon de Montfort, Thomas of Lancaster, 
and Archbishop Scrope, honoured as a saint with- 
out Papal sanction. K. P. D. E. 

Rosert Burys.—Can any reader of ‘ N. &Q. 
kindly give me the names of works of fiction ané 
dramas, if any, in which the poet Burns figures 3 
one of the characters / CoILa. 

Mr. Wills’s ‘The Man of Airlie’ seems to refer to 
Burns, } 

Orv Proverr.— Th’ berrin’s gone by, and 
child’s called Anthony.” This saying used to be 
current in Lancashire, fifty year ago, when any 00¢ 
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appeared just too late for the event he had come|I am unable to trace it, and no reference to it 
to witness. It is evident that “thereby hangs a| is made by the Rev. Herbert Macklin in his 
tale.” The burying which was past I suppose to | admirable little book published by Swan Sonnen- 
be that of the child’s mother (unless the two events | schein & Co. last year. I shoul a be obliged if any 


are distinct); and the late-comer appears to be an | correspondent would tell me ything about the 
intended sponsor, who desired the child’s name to | manuscript, if it exists. 

be something else than Anthony, but has forfeited T. Cayy Hvuenes, M.A. 
the privilege of dictation by not arriving at the Chester. 

ro vee t time. Can any one t 1e the actual cir- ’ ’ . . 

at any one tell me the actual cir Remicio’s ‘Canzonetre.’— It is desired to 


cumstances in which this s aying had its origin ? 


ascertain the approximate date of an early printed 
H ERMENTRUDE. PI yP 


collection of Italian songs which bears the title 
DoveLe-LockeD.—N« wvelis ts have got a habit of | “ Raccolta di Bellissime Canzonette Musicali...... 
using words that sound effective, but which to the | date alle stampe per Remigio Romano [in five dif- 
ordinary reader do not convey any distinct mean- | ferent parts], oblong, Venetia, per Angelo Salva- 
ing. Here is a sample from one of the greatest of | dori, libraro,” without a date upon one of the five 





the craft :-— title-pages or of the colophons. H. Kreps. 
“Tt was not until she had chained and double-locked Oxtord. 
the door, fastened every bolt and bar with the heat ar ; , 
roth ; — nd otg > agg Wes ote = and Apam-Scriveners.— Who are they? They 
ary ¢ 1 m } a i n i m c i U0 i ‘ hy . ; 7 ‘ - 
that she turned to him.”—Dickens ‘Bart aby Rudge,’ | 8T@ mentione 1 in the introduction to the ‘ Gesta 
hap. v. Romanorum ’ and such-like books. 
Will some locksmith or novelist explain what is | Walt A. Warp. 
meant by double-locking a door? Though, like} '*‘8™stow. 
the rest, [ think I have used the word, I have no 
clear idea of what is meant. The double-locking Replies, 
process certainly cannot be performed by the sneeitin: amet — cpniesinn daemunicesie 
<alinnry locke of ctuect decss, though 1 believe fi THE GRAVE OF LAURENCE STERNE. 
can be by some of the large and curious locks (7™ 5. xi. 25.) 
which we sometimes find oceupying the whole of Mr. Pickxrorp’s fears are groundless, The 


the lid of those huge iron boxes which were in| memorial erected by the two Freemasons is still 
use before the modern fire-proof safe was invented. | to be seen in St. George’s burial-ground in the 
A Novetist. Bayswater Road. It is perfectly legible, and the 

[Locks the bolt of whieh shoots further, or obtains a | letters have evidently been recut within the last 
irmer hold, when the key is turned a second time are | two-or three years. Whether it actually marks 
we ees » = weak — re: y rr Sterne’s resting-place is more than doubtful. The 
to guard a | ieee of heathen null 0h open.) | date of his death is given as Sept. 13, 1768 ; it 
, should, of course, be March 18, 1768. The present 

Civit War, 1642-9.—Is there any list of the | 8tate of the burial-ground cannot be described as 
Royalist gentlemen who fought in the Civil War | Deglected, whatever it may have been when Mr. 
between 1642 and 1649; and also one of those who | Percy Fitzgerald wrote. It is not without inter- 
were knighted by the king during this period ? | est, and will well repay a visit. Besides Sterne, 
‘ Constance RvssELL. Paul Sandby (1725-1809), the founder of the 

Swallowfield, Reading, English school of water-colour painting; Mrs. 
Rev. Rict . - : Anne Radcliffe (1764-1823), the authoress of 
m. \ICHARD Rotanp Warp.—Can any reader | ‘ The Mysteries of Udolpho’; and John Thomas 
ete when, and at what age, did Rev. | Smith (1766-1833), Keeper of the Prints in the 
Richard Roland Ward, of Sntton Castle, Derby- | British Museum, are buried there. In the chapel 








shire, Rector of Sutton-on-Hill, die ? are tablets to Sir John Parnell (1744-1801), Chan 
L. Tavaré cellor of the Irish Exchequer, and to his son Lord 

ae i Congle ""e_1849). sometime S 
E » Rapcurre.—I am requiring genea- mgleton (1776-1842), sometime Secretary at 


|W at | to General William Picton (died 1782) ; 
ried at Adwick-le-Street, co. York, on Aug. 23 | and last, but not least, v0 Mrs, « Jane Malony, 
3 Daxter, Hirwstt. whose mem¢ rial inscription is of the most pro- 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. digious length. The marvellous way in which 

- a ae a _ | the writer has managed, while recounting the vir- 
fee ral sRasses.—In 1845 Dr. J. Jacob, tues of Mrs. M alony, to write at the same time 
of the Dp.” eanaee to the Central C ommittee the epitaphs of the numerous relatives of the lady 
ceniea taney ie logical Ir stitute that be pro- | and her husband is simply astonishing. Such a 
>. © publish a new series of the ‘ Monumental | catalogue of “‘ sisters, cousins, and aunts” can 


Brasses of Enoland ” , , 
” England.’ Did this book ever appear? | hardly have appeared on any tablet before or since. 
i 


Bical particulars concerning Edward Radcliffe, 
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There can be no doubt that this inscription is the 

origin of the well-known but fictitious epitaph of 

Lady O’Looney. It concludes thus :— 

“She was hot, passionate, and tender, a highly accom- 
plished lady, 

And a superb drawer in water-colours, which was much 
admired 

In the Exhibition Room in Somerset House, some years 
past. 

* Though lost for ever, still a friend ia dear, 
The heart yet pays a tributary tear.” 

This Monument was erected by her deeply afflicted hus- 
band, the said 

Edmond Malony, in memory of her great virtue and 
talents, 

Beloved and deeply regretted by all who knew her. 

* For of such is the kingdom of heaven,’ ”’ 


Outside in the burial-ground near the chapel is 
a handsome monument erected in 1812 to the 
memory of a lady who, “believing that the 
vapours arising from the graves in the church- 
yards of populous cities will prove hurtful to the 
inhabitants...... ordered that her body should be 
burned in hopes that others would follow the 
example.” Her wishes, however, were not attended 
to, and she was buried in the ordinary manner ; 
but by way of compensation her tomb was deco- 
rated with an empty urn. This inscription, un- 
fortunately, has become almost illegible. 
G. F. R. B. 

I am happy to be able to inform Mr. Picxrorp 
that the peaceful graveyard where the author of the 
most exquisite bit of poetical prose in all English 
literature rests, has not been“ improved away.” Its 
close proximity to Hyde Park deprives those who 
might otherwise promote the job of uglifying it 
into a playground of any plea that it could pos- 
sibly be wanted for such a purpose. 

The old St. George's burying-ground is endeared 
to me by association with the most intimate moral 
lessons of my earliest childhood, as I can remember 
that shortly before it was closed against further 
burials our nurse used sometimes to vary the mono- 
tony of the afternoon walk to Kensington Gardens 
by diverging into this more countrified enclosure 
while there was a burial going on, sometimes of 
more than common interest. Though the ordinary 
Protestant ritual of that date may not have been 
very attractive, one came across realities of solemn 
import which stirred one’s sympathies and affec- 
tions, and occasionally there was a soldier’s burial, 
with muffled drums and firing over the grave, 
which could not fail to produce a lasting impres- 
sion. 

On one occasion I well remember a scene that 
took place there well worthy to have been re- 
corded in a chapter of the ‘Sentimental Journey’ 
itself. The body of a youth was being committed 
to the earth, and his sweetheart (whose sobs broke 
through the black silk hood in which it was then 





the custom for mourners at “ walking funerals” to| this old graveyard! No doubt, however, the 


enshroud themselves) lost all control over her 
anguish at the moment when the coffin was 
lowered into its grave. It would seem he had died 
somewhat suddenly since their last meeting, as the 
next was to have been on the day succeeding this 
painful ceremony. The whole place resounded 
with her sbrieks of ‘‘ He said he’d come to-mor- 
row! He said he’d come to-morrow!” a hundred 
times repeated, as she sprang into his grave and 
locked ber arms round his coffin. Her friends only 
ultimately succeeded in dragging her away, after she 
was quite exbausted, by the delusive promise, 
“Yes, yes, so he will; come home and wait for 
him.” 

It was the first time I bad been in presence of a 
real sorrow, and the first time I had ever heard a 
falsehood deliberately uttered —two impressions 
which nothing can efface. Many hundred times 
since that I have passed the enclosure where this 
occurred. The scene has never failed to rise up in 
my mind, and only a few months ago I was moved 
to go in and look for the grave where it occurred. 
But though the exact spot seemed ever present 
with me I could not discover any headstone that 
lent itself to the embodiment of the little romance 
I had witnessed. Probably the circumstances of 
the parties concerned did not afford a lasting 
memorial, 

On the same occasion I took a survey of Sterne’s 
headstone. Though not splendid, it is in very fair 
order, and the (mediocre) inscription quite legible. 
I may add that if the description of the graveyard 
quoted by Mr. Pickroxp was justified at its date 
of 1864, things have been remedied since. There 
was not more rubbish thrown from neighbouring 
houses than bappens in every London garden. It 
was a wet season, and the grass may have been EY 
little rank, but not exactly “ weeds rioting in im- 
purity.” There were no “yawning graves,” and 
the headstones did not “stagger over dirt and 
neglect.” In place of the ‘‘ dead cats ” there were 
two very handsome friendly live ones, who with 
extreme urbanity insisted on accompanying U5 
round our circuit of the whole place. The general 
condition, if a little forlorn, seemed much more 
picturesque and much more appropriate than the 
rabougris shrubs, the flaunting flowers, the cast- 
iron lounges, and blatant bands, with which othet 
London burying-grounds are at the present day 
infested, R. H. Busk. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


P.S.—After all Mr. Pickrorn’s apprehensions 
were prophetic. Although for thirty years 4 
more this “home of rest” has lain unnoticed a0 
undisturbed, exactly at this very moment the 
situation has changed. The above reply ¥# 
written on Jan. 10, and less than a month later! 
suddenly observed a report in the Times that § 
faculty had been obtained to build a church @ 
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attention which has been timely called to Sterne’s 
tomb will serve to save it from destruction. 


I have an indistinct recollection of an epitaph 
on Sterne, of which the following is all I can re- 
member :— 

How often errs our nomenclature, 

How our names differ from our nature 
Tis easy to discern. 

Here lies a man 


And yet men called him Stern(e). 
Can any reader supply the portion wanting, and 


give any particulars of authorship, &c. ? 
C. A. Pyrve. 





Hampstead, N.W. 


In Mr. Pickrorp’s note on Laurence Sterne in | 
your number of January 10 he mentions the fine | 
portrait of Sterne by Reynolds, “ which has often 
been engraved.” It may interest many of your 
readers to know that the original portrait is now | 
to be seen at the Guelph Exhibition, to which it is 
contributed by Lord Lansdowne. There is a re- 
plica of it there also, from another collection, but 
somewhat smaller, if I remember right. 

G. Mityer-Gisson-Cutium, F.S.A, 


(Many replies are acknowledged. } 














— | 


Moses CHoRENENSIS OF ARMENIA (7% §, xi. 
41).—From the way in which your correspondent 


that this Moser, who lived in the fifth century, 
“being the earlier writer, confirms Eusebius, and 
not vice versa!” With all his high estimation of 
Moses Chorenensis, your correspondent has not 
studied him enough to learn that Moses Chorenensis 
has actually in one place at least mentioned Euse- 
bius by name, and speaks of an Armenian version 
of the ‘ Historia Ecclesiestica.’ F. Norcare. 


The reference to Eusebius in the article of H. 
pe B. H. I presume is to the specimen sheet, now 
before me, of the American and English ‘ New 
Series of Translations.’ At p. 100, note 7, there 
is: “The marvellous fortunes of the miraculous 
picture are traced by Cedrenus through some cen- 
turies,” But this isto leave the history very imper- 
fect. A much more complete notice is to be found 
in the following work : ‘* Die Fronica. Ein Beitrag 


zur Geshichte des Christusbildes im Mittelalter von 


Karl Pearson. Mit neunzehn Tafeln. Strasburg, 
1887.” An excellent article appeared in the 


Guardian on the publication of this work, in 
which there was a critical examination of the sub- 
ject. Amore popularaccount is that by the S.P.C.K., 
“The Likeness of Christ ; being an Inquiry into the 
Verisimilitude of the received Likeness of our 
Blessed Lord. By the late Thomas Heaphy. By 
Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A., 1886 (with twelve plates). 


Ep. MARSHALL, 


Famity Histories (7" §. xi. 63).—Sioma has 











refers to Canon Cureton’s ‘ Ancient Syriac Docu- | struck a cord which I hope will vibrate in the 
ments,’ it is clear that, although he very justly says | heart of some reader of ‘N. & Q.,’ and possibly 
this book “is most valuable,” be has not taken | induce some one of those who are interested on the 
much trouble to make himself acquainted with its | Subject to give a full list of the works of Sir William 
contents. Had he done so, he never could have | Fraser, which are so difficult for an ordinary reader 
= in reference to the correspondence said to | to obtain even a sight of. Surocs. 

ave passed between King Abgar Ucomo an oT . 

Lord, and to a visit of a Syriae na | Tue Catiine or THE Sea (7" S. ix. 149, 213). 
sanes to another Abgar (grandson of the former), | —The following striking description of the calling 
in the latter part of the second century, that | of the sea, which I have lately met with, will, I 
“Cureton maintains that the forged letters were hope, in case he does not know it, interest Mr. 
probably inspired by this visit.” In the first place | Boase, who replied to my query, as it has inter- 
it is known that Cureton did not consider these ested me, who propounded it. I do not know if 
letters a forgery (and this H. pe B. H. might have Souvestre’s description exactly answers to what is 
learned from Dr. Wright’s preface to the book in —— by a sea _ Sarees 
question), so Raat ut it a ars to be muc e same enomenon 
b ee eeetes Cunt | as that Santhed by Mr. Boase. The noise of the 





be genuine, maintain that they had their origin i 
t eir origin in : 
an event which took place ro then a wate Penmarc’h waves, however, would seem to be ap- 
Years after the period at which he supposed them | propriately described as a shouting rather than a 
| calling. It isa curious coincidence that Penmare’h 


to have been written ; second] i 
y, there is not one| -~. . - : 
Word in the volume about Bardesanes and his| ‘* i Ua Cornouaille, and that Pen is a Cornish 
alleged visit to the second Abgar. In fact, | prefix. 
ardesanes is not once even named by Cureton in _“Puis 4 cété de ces sites d'une calme et sublime 
this volume. H. pe B. H tells us that “ from | sévérité s’en trouvent d'autres d'un caractére terrible. 
further inquiry ” be has b =e Sued rom | La cote de Quimper est remarquable 4 cet égard, et la 
° a ‘ ., > has been induced to entertain | Torche de la téte du Cheval (Penmarc’h) présente un 
, higher opinion of the trustworthiness of | des plus ¢ffrayants tableaux que |'imagination puisse 
oses Chorenensis than he formerly did. It is, | concevoir. Aux jours d’orage les hurlements des flots 
however, evident that he has yet something to| % * brisent contre le roc sont si affreux qu’on les 
learn about Eusebius, who is well known to have | *Bte?d de !'intérieur des terres pendant la nuit, Je me 
ied about a.p, 340 ond yet we told. f “% rappelle un soir les avoir écoutés 4 deux lieues (five 
: ? J are told, forsooth, | English miles?) de distance, penché sur le cou de mon 
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cheval, et je n’oublierai jamais la solennelle et lugubre 
majesté de ce grand murmure qui m’arrivait & travers 
lespace, Le jour était tombé, la lune montait A l'horizon, 


mate, blanche, et trouGe de taches sombres ; prés de moi 
la girouette rouillée d'une vieille chapelle criait sur son 
axe de fer; une fresaie, tapie au creux d'un calvaire de 
carrefour, glouseait tristement, et, au milieu de tant de 
bruits et d’objets sinistres, 
valles ce terrible bruissement de Penmarc’h qu'on ne 


peut comparer qu’au rugissement de plusieurs milliers | 
de bétes féroces sortant a la fois de quelque forét pro- 


fonde. En approchant de la Torche méme, le spectacle 
change; il n’y a plus rien de laissé A la réverie, plus rien 
de mystérieux. Ce sont les éclats de mille machines qui 
se brisent, de mille édifices qui s’écroulent, d 
batai/lons qui crient et combattent! C'est 
la téte la premiére dans le gouffre! Il semble que tout 
votre corps soit devenu un organe du son. L’atmosphere 
a quelque chose d électrique qui ébranle ; le promontoire 
trembie sous vos pieds; longtemps aprés avoir quitté la 
Torc/ 
vos oreilles, et vous demeurez, malgré vous, assourdi et 
stupefié."—FEmile Souvestre, 
1875, vol. i. pp. 35-6 


Souvestre’s “rugissement de plusieurs milliers 
de bétes féroces” and “ mille éditices qui s’écrou- 
lent” may be compared with Tennyson's 

Sound 
Of rocks thrown down, or one deep cry 
Of great wild beasts, 
in the same connexion, in ‘The Palace of Art,’ a 
few stanzas from the end. 
JONATHAN Bovcuier. 

Name or Resxiy: Cora anp Garp (6™ §. 
xii. 145, 191; 7™ S. iii. 438; iv. 71, 233; x. 
342, 417).—Cote, refuse or clotted wool. 

Cot-gare is a kind of refuse wool, so clung or 
clotted together that it cannot be pulled asunder. 
Anno 13 Richard II., stat. 1, cap. 9, where it is 
provided that “neither denizen nor foreigner make 
any other refuse of wools but cot-gare and villein.” 

Gare (anno 31 Edward III., cap. 8) is a coarse 
wool full of staring hairs, 
pesil* or shanks of the sheep. 

The above definitions are from 
‘Law Dictionary,’ 1717. 


Blount’s folio 
Boi.eav. 


ArcaiTecturaL Forrace (7" §, xi. 47).—This 
is what Americans would call “a tall order.” As 
Mr. Dow ttno’s list does not include such well- 
known examples as the acanthus, marigold, &c., I 
would advise him to pay a few visits to the South 
Kensington Museum and art libraries. 

L. L. K. 

Beside the leaves or flowers mentioned by Mr. 
Dow.ixc, in Gothic architecture are found the 
maple, the vine-leafed briony, marsh mallow, and 


mugwort, and in classical the acanthus and honey- 


euckle. Harry Hems. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 
See Scott’s beautiful and poetical description of 
Melrose in the sixteenth century, in ‘ The Lay of 


Not in Halliwell. 





la brise m’apportait par inter- | 


mille | 
s aller jeter | 


vous entendez ce fracas d’orages bourdonner 4 | 


* Les Derniers Bretons,’ éd. | 


such as grow about the | 





| the Last Minstrel,’ canto ii. stanzas viii., ix., xi., 

| and note to stanza xi. JONATHAN Bovucuier. 
Op Curistmas Day (7 S. x. 483; xi. 56),~ 

| At the latter reference W. C. B. says, “See Burns's 


|} poem ‘ Halloween.’” May lask why? There is 
no mention of old Christmas Day there. Sowens 


| are mentioned,— 
sutter’d so’ns, wi’ fragrant lunt, 
Seta’ their gabs a-steerin’. 
Burns in a note says, “ Sowens, with butter instead 
of milk to them, is always the Halloween supper.’ 
But my note contained no reference to Halloween; 
and mention of sowens as a dish W. C. B. is no 
doubt aware he will find all through Scottish 
popular literature, For example, see the chap. 
| books of Dugald Graham (‘Collected Writings’ 
| 2vols., 1883). Thereis a reference to Yule sowens, 
in particular, in the ‘History of the Haveral Wives, 
&e., vol. ti. p. 136. 
Witriam Geo: BLack. 


Glasgow. 


Mr. GLaDsTONE AND Mr. Parne tt (7" §, xi. 
108).—Mr. Gladstone’s descent—through his 


mother, a Robertson—from Edward I. is given in 


Joseph Foster’s ‘Royal Descents.’ Mr. Parnell 
must be descended from the same king through 
several channels, as his great-grandmother was the 
daughter of Sir Arthur Brooke, Bart., by his wife, 
| Margaret Fortescue, and a glance at the Fortescue 
| pedigree will be enough to show how much royal 
blood comes into it. A. R. Mappisoyx. 
Vicars’ Court, Lincoln. 


Srenna or Srena (7™ S. xi. 48 Whatever 


doubts there may be as to the spelling and pro- 
nunciation of this town-name in English, there 
can be none as to the spelling and pronunciation 
in Italian. Every educated Italian writes and pro 
nounces Siena. The Latin name was Sena Julia, 
so that a second n was not likely to creep iv. I 
happen to have a letter by me received not long 
ago from a native of this town. Siena stands at 
the head of this letter, and Siena is on the post- 
| mark. Compare also the ‘ Dizion. Univers. di Geo- 
grafia,’ &c., published by Fratelli Freres in 1878, 
s.v. In English I always use Sienna, which is, I 
think, the more usual spelling. I pronounce as I 
do Vienna, and this represents sufficiently closely 
| the Iialian pronunciation of Siena. Siena, if used 
in English, would, I think, run the risk of being 
pronounced Si-ee-na, just as Syene is commonly 
pronounced Sy-ee-nee. F. CHance. 
Sydenham Hill. 
Anow. asks which of these forms is correct. I 
| think that no Italian, and no person at all con- 
versant with Italian writings, from Dante to the 
last issue of the Fanfulla,ever wrote Sienna. The 
adjective form also is Sanese or Sienese, but more 
frequently the former. I may add th it—though to 
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our English ear there may be small difference | lanus habeus 10 porcos dat unum porcum de pas- 


between Siena and Sienna—the difference is very | nagio.” 


marked in an Italian, and especially in a Tuscan, | 


mouth. T. Apotpuvus TROLLOPE. 


Budleigh Salterton. 

Siena is the Italian form and Sienna the English 
version of this name. I will not absolutely say 
that the form Sienna never occurs in any Italian 
work during the centuries when orthography was 
less defined than it is now; but I have been on the 
watch for this form for many years, and do not 
remember ever having met with it. Siena is the 
form used by Dante some seven times in the 
‘Divina Commedia.” The best authorities for 
writing Sienna in English seem to me to be the 
standard Catholic writers, such as Alban Butler 
and others, who used the word frequently in 
writing of St. Bernardine and St. Catherine of 
Sienna, whose names have been household words 
among Catholics for some centuries, and who in- 
variably use the English form. 

W. Kenxwortny Browne. 

Viariggio, Tuscany. 


In Manuzzi’s great dictionary and in Trinchera’s 
smaller the name of this town is invariably spelt 
with one ». In my Italian map of Italy, published 
at Milan, the name is spelt in the same way. I 
suspect that the second m was added by the French, 
who call the town Sienne. THORNFIELD. 


Garsnayese (7% §. x. 489).—A provision con- 
trary to that in W. C. W.’s quotation was common, 
viz., that whether there was food for the pigs or 
not, the pannage was to be paid (Bracton’s ‘ Note- 
Book,’ No. 1561, 1661). Is W.C. W. sure of the 
nf Garsavese seems to be a commoner spelling, 
but its derivation is a standing puzzle. It appears 
as grasanec in a charter of 1330; gers-swyn is 
mentioned in the ‘ Ancient Laws, England,’ where 
the Latin parallel is ‘‘ porcus herbagii”; Domes- 
day Book uses the phrase “avesabit porcos.” (See 
‘Domesday of St. Paul’s,’ pref., Ixviii, for refer- 
ences.) J’eesunia is a very unusual rendering of 
pessona, with which, peradventure, the avesabit of 
Domesday and Garsanese itself have some con- 
nexion. (See Ducange, voce “ Paisso.”) 

Geo. NEILson. 


For“ peesunia” read pessona, and for“Garshanese” 
read Garnestura, i. ¢., victuals, arms, and all other 
things necessary for the defence of a town or 
sastle. Matt. Paris, anno 1250, “ Significavit Sol- 
danus Regi Francorum ut sedatis omnibus Civi- 
tatem Damiatz cum sustamentis que garnesturas 
vulgares appellant consultius resignaret,” &c. Pes- 
‘ona is “mast,” and tempus pessone is “ mast- 
time,” or the season when mast is ripe, which in 
Norfolk they call * shacking-time.” Pannagium is 
pastus pecorum porcorum) in minoribus, 
mentioned anno 20 Car. IT., c. 3: “ Quisque Vil- 


(aut 





See Blount, sub vocibus. BoiLEav. 

Bextuam, Yorxsnrre (7 §. x. 508).—A 
short account of this parish is found in Thomas 
Allen’s ‘ History of the County of York, 1831, 
vol. iii. p. 345. 

In Tanner MS, 152, fol. 41 (Bodl. Lib.) is con- 
tained the complaint of the parishioners of Ingle- 
ton against Thomas Lupton, Rector of Bentham, 
for not allowing their curate a competent stipend 
(1690). 

At this place was born, of poor parents, Thomas 


Wray, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge (B.A. 


1743, M.A. 1747, D.D. 1762), successively chaplain 


| to Archbishops Hutton and Secker, and Vicar of 
| Rochdale. 


He died, February 22, 1778, aged fifty- 
five, at Rochdale, where a plain stone within the 
altar rails is erected to his memory. (Nichols’s 
‘Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. ix. p. 698.) 

The annexed imperfect list of institutions to the 
rectory is compiled from the Institution Books 
(dio. Chester), Series B, part iii. p. 378, vol. vii. 
p. 99; Series C, vol. i. p. 49, at the Public Record 
Office :— 

Robert Lowther, August 25, 1660, on the presentation 
of the King. 

Thomas Lupton, October 9, 1663, presented by Peter 
Murthwait. 

Edward Fell, M.A., February 11, 1¢ 
Bouch, Esq. 

Thomas Lupton, July, 1717, by the Archbishop of 
York. 

tichard Goodall, B.A., 
Hudleston, Esq. 

James Cowgill, April 16, 1743, by Alexander Butler, 
claiming under Thomas Parker, Esq. 

Oliver Marton, LL.B., July 16, 174 
Esq. 

Tin mas Butler, December 16,1661, by Edward Parker 
Esq. 


70, by Anthony 


June 17, 1720, by Ferdinand 


3, by John Parker, 


Daniev HIpweELt. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Lieut. G. S. Parsons, R.N.: Horatia NeEt- 
son THompson (7 S. xi. 67).—Miss Horatia 
Nelson Thompson married the Rev. P. Ward in 
1822, and died on March 6, 1881, at Beaufort 
Villa, Woodrising, Pinner, Middlesex. She be- 


| queathed Nelson’s pig-tail of hair to Greenwich 
| Hospital, where it may be seen in the Painted 


Hall. I regret not to be able to say anything 
about Lieut. G. 8. Parsons, R.N, DNARGEL. 


In reply to the latter question, her death took 
place on March 6, 1881, in the eighty-first year of 
her age. Her husband was the Rev. Philip Ward, 
of Tenterden, Kent. Emity Cone. 

Teignmouth. 


NortHern Waiters (7 §. x. 506).—Some 
biographical and bibliographical details on Dostoi- 
effsky (‘Crime and Punishment,’ his masterpiece, 
published in 1868, translated into English in 
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1886), Bjérnstjerne Bjornson, Nicolai Frederik | 
Severin Grundtvig, Nicolai Vasilievitch Gogol, | 
and Alexander Herzen are to be found in the five | 
volumes of Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia’ which 
have as yet appeared. In the sixth volume of | 
* La Grande Encyclopédie’ (Lamirault, 61, Rue de | 
Rennes, Paris, ten volumes only have appeared) | 
there is a long and very complete paper on | 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, in which all the informa- | 
tion wanted is to be found. DyaRGEL, 

Napoteon I. (7" 8. x. 468, 517; xi. 35).—The 
figures which when reversed make the word “ Em- 
pereur” are given and discussed 6" §. viii. 296, 
in a correspondence occupying the following pages: 
6" §S, vii. 404; viii. 51, 296, 316. Some corre- 
spondence on the name of Bonaparte also occurs 
6" §. viii. 271, 335; 7® S. i. 292; iii. 87, 215, 
232, 354, 456. 

It may be added that whether the final e be used 
or omitted in writing, it has long entirely ceased 
to receive the least shadow of acknowledgment by 
French people in speaking. Further, there is 


scarcely a Frenchman—unless, perhaps, some of | 


the most determined Legitimists—who will not be- 
tray irritation if by pronouncing it you remind him 
that whatever glory Bonaparte conferred on the 
nation is owing to an Italian and not to a French- 
man. R. H. Busx. 


In Barnes’s ‘ Notes on the Book of Revelation,’ 
chap. xiii., the mystic number 666 is considered, 
and several names are mentioned the letters in 
which, according to Greek or Hebrew notation, 
make exactly 666. 
to connect the Napoleons with the number of the 
beast. J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 


UNFASTENING A Door at Deatnu (7* S. x. 66, 
169, 318, 433, 494; xi. 33).—A. J. M. expresses 
surprise that an English labourer should save 
5001, and keep it under his cottage floor. But 
only a few weeks ago the papers had an account 
of a workman who had saved more than 400/., 
and kept it in a drawer under the seat of a chair ; 
and the old man who was murdered at a small 
farm in Essex, in December last, had his savings 
in a hole under his kitchen floor. Country 
labourers, knowing nothing of town ways, being 
ignorant and not able to discriminate, learn to be 
cunning and distrustful. They object to the Post 
Office Savings Bank, because the postmaster is 
some small shopkeeper or villager, scarcely removed 
from their own position, and he and his wife and 
household must knowall about their money matters. 
They prefer a savings bank in the neighbouring 
town, to the clerks whereof they and their concerns 
are of little moment. Often the most unlikely 
man will be found at last to have saved something, 
unknown to everybody. Now and then I have 


I have seen this system used | 


received a mysterious message from some old 
labourer, asking me to visit him at an hour named, 
I was required to fill up a withdrawal order upon 
a savings bank where he had money, and the time 
for my visit was purposely fixed at an hour when there 
would be nobody else in the house. Sometimes 
the wife is ignorant of the fund, and I believe 
cases happen where the man dies without being 
able or remembering to tell his wife, and the money 
is lost. Sometimes husband and wife have had 
savings unknown to each other. 

A Worcestershire farmer, an octogenarian, now 
retired and moderately well to do (who himself 
began life as a farm boy) told me that one of bis 
labourers once brought him 2001. in an old stock- 


|ing, which he had concealed in the thatch of his 


cottage, and asked him to invest it for him. It 
was his savings out of his wages, which were eight 


| shillings a week ; half-a-crown a week for thirty 


years would about make it. But increased civiliz- 

tion has increased the wants and the temptations of 

the farm labourer and taught him to be thriftless. 
W. C. B. 


In Lincolnshire and the adjacent counties the 
window of the room where a person lies in extremis 
is opened during the final agony, and the other 


| windows of the house are, or ought to be, unclosed 


when the blinds are drawn down after death bas 
taken place ; but it is not necessary to open the 
doors. Death-knocks and death-raps are not up- 
common. A doctor told me, some months since, 
that when he was sitting by the death-bed of» 
North Lincolnshire vicar, he and a woman from 
the village, who was acting as nurse, both became 
aware of a curious tapping, coming from the dres 
ing-table. They could find nothing to account for 
| the noise, though they examined the table carefully 
The nurse, however, felt convinced that what they 
heard was a warning, and afterwards described i 
| to her cronies as a “ beautiful sound,” foretelling 
| the future happiness of her patient. 

Sometimes the death-knock is heralded by the 
| death-cart, which is heard to roll up to the door of 
‘the house where any one is dying, to pause for ont 
| noiseless moment, and then to shoot out its contents 
jagainst the wall of the dwelling. An awesowt 

silence follows, broken at last by the exclamation 
of the sufferer’s attendants, who now know that 

all hope of recovery is gone. 

| A less terrible but equally certain presage ® 
the appearance of a death-bird, usually a while 
|dove. In connexion with this warning the follow 
|ing instance of supernatural foreseeing, whic 
| happened not long ago at K , in Nottinghse 
shire, is worth preserving. I give it as nearly® 
possible in the words of the narrator :— 

“ My aunt was a seventh daughter, and she was bem 
at midnight on Christmas Eve, but I never heard tell 
her seeing anything out of the common, except om 
That once it was queer enough ; and this was bow ® 
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happened. One morning, uncle was still in bed, and 
she was dressing in front of the window, when, ‘ Well I 
never!’ says she ; ‘there's such a strange-looking thing 
come out from the P.’s house.’ 
“What's it like?’ saya uncle. 
“*Why, it’s white, and it’s got a fan-tail,’ says she. 
And while she ’s a-speaking she sees another thing like 
it coming along from the town. 
“*There’s two of them now,’ says aunt; ‘ white, and 
like birds with feathery fan-tails, but they ‘ve no heads.’ 
“ And before the words are out of her mouth she sees 
another go out to the first two from her own house, and 
the three of them went off down the road together. 
“ Well, she did not know what to make of it; but Mr. 
P. soon fell ill and died—not before Mr. B., up in the 
town, dropped down in a fit and never spoke again, 
however. And then after that uncle was only bed-fast 
a day or two before he was taken like the others. My 
aunt will believe till ber dying day that it was a 


warning, MG W.P 


Fisner : Dawson (7 S. x. 347). —There were in 
1584 three distinct branches of the Dawson family 
in co, York,—those of Spaldingholme, Azerley, and 
Kirkby Malzeard. The Earl of Portarlington (also 
Dawson) bears the same arms and crest as the first- 
named branch. Probably those mentioned by 
Stemma as purchasing Castle Dawson, co. London- 
derry, in 1627, were connected with one or other 
of the branches. Can any one furnish me with 
further particulars? I have ascertained, through 
the medium of Misc. Gen. et Her., the pedigree of 
Alexander Dawson, of Spaldingholme (or Holme- 
on-Spalding-Moor 2), co. York, as given in Glover’s 
Visit. in 1584. The family uses the s:.me crest 
and arms as that of the Earl of Portarlington. I 
shall be very much obliged to any one who can 


give me further information. A. J. H. D. 
Stamford. 


Henry Francis Cary (7S. x. 504; xi. 75).— 
A paragraph supplying the missing third line of 
Lamb’s epitaph, and correcting “view” to vein in 
the tenth line, appeared in a number of the Church 
Times subsequent to, if not immediately following, 
that of November 7, 1890. 

Cever et Avpax. 


Wortox or Marner: Bisnors’ Transcripts 
7 §. x. 125, 310; xi. 94).—Carelessness about 
transcripts of parish registers is not confined 
to the past, nor to officials. It exists to-day, 
and among antiquaries. Not long ago I was 
allowed to make extracts from an original volume 
of such transcripts, which had belonged to a well- 
koown pioneer in parish-register work. I believe 
he bought it from a second-hand catalogue, and he 
had noted that in some cases the corresponding 
registers in the parish churches were missing. My 
extracts, which related to people of title and clergy 
in the first half of the seventeenth century, were 
offered to the antiquarian society of the county, and 
were declined, not too politely. They were then 
sent to the editor of a genealogical publication, and 


have never been heard of since. Let me record 
two parallel cases. Following a praiseworthy sug- 
gestion—made, I believe, in your columns by Prof. 
Mayor—I wrote to the librarian of a college at one 
of our two great universities offering to restore a 
book which, from a printed label inside, seemed to 
have formerly belonged to the library there. I also 
offered an old sermon to the library of the cathedral 
in which it had been preached. In neither case 
did I receive a syllable of reply. W. C. B. 


The injunction referred to by Mr. Rye, and 
mentioned in the Editor's note, was embodied in 
Canon LXX. of the Canons and Constitutions of 
1603. It seems to have escaped the notice of 
writers on parish registers that transcripts were 
sent to the bishops and archdeacons as early as the 
first or second year of Elizabeth. I am not sure 
whether I have seen one dated 1558, but a refer- 
ence to my fourth volume of ‘ Canterbury Parish 
Registers,’ issued last year, will show that I have 
in that volume used one dated 1559. From this I 
judge there must be an earlier injunction in refer- 
ence to transcripts, and I would ask for informa- 
tion as to where this injunction, or order, can be 
found. J. M. Cowper. 


Canterbury. 


Tae “Ivory Gate” (7"§, xi. 68).—* Why is 
the Gate of Death called the ‘Ivory Gate’?” I 
ask the previous question, Where is it in English ? 
I am aware of the “ivory port” in ‘Par. Lost,’ 
iv. 778, of which Newton says in the note that 
“he makes the gate of ivory, which was very 
proper for an Eastern gate, as the finest ivory 
cometh from the East.” He also cites the stock 
passage of commentators from Ov., ‘ Metam.,’ iv. 
185, where there is mention of the gates of ivory 
which Vulcan opens. For the reason of the classical 
use I look to Eustathius on Homer, ‘ Od.,’ T. 562, 
on the dorat r’Aac of dreams, of which one pair 
retevyatateAeparvrt, where he says: ¢Aehavrivny 
d€ OGev of Wevdeis x. éAeharpopevor, O €or 
TrapaXoyt(opevot, aratovres ; or tothe scholiast, 
éAehavtivny be TV Yevd7. eAepijpacbat yap TO 
rapadoyicarGa xai dratjoat Then there is 
the “gemine somni porte” of Verg., ‘ Ain.,’ vi. 
894, on which Heyne has a long “ Excursus” (xv.), 
Bothe, on Hom., u.s., refers to this, as also to the 
reason by Macrobius on Cicero, ‘Somn. Scip.,’ i. 3: 
“Quod ebur, etsi candore suo lucem promittit, 
tamen non transmittit visum adeoque fallit.” 

Ep. Marsaatt. 


The classical idea of sleep, and so of its “twin 
sister’ death, was that there were two gates—one 
of horn, the other of ivory. The horn gate was 
the gate of pure visions ; but the ivory gate led to 
the land of “false dreames.” A description of 
these gates will be found in Spenser’s ‘ Faerie 
Queene,’ book i. canto i., where the gate of horn 
(to render the picture more poetical) is “all with 
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silver overcast.” Older references are Vergil, 
‘ Eneid,’ lib. vi. 894, et sey., and Homer, 
* Odyssey,’ xix. 562, from either of which Spenser 
may have borrowed his description. R. J. P. 
Penzance. 
The “Ivory Gate of Death” is inquired after ; 
but perhaps that of dreams is meant. Homer, 


“T haue well in minde what Booz sayde to Ruth that 
was shamefaste / and leese vp the eres after his Rypmen, 
He sayde noo man shall wrathe the. And to his rypmen 
he sayde, yf she wyll with you Rype/ forbede you theyr 
not. And theyr for to /eese or gleyne no man shall lette, 
I shall entre in to the feldes of oure forfaders / and 
folowe the Rypmen / yet yf I maye in ony wyse /eese and 
gadre somme what of the crémes that fallé from Lordes 
bordes.”—‘ Polycronicon,’ P, de Treveris, 1527, f. iiii. 


Virgil, and Horace mention the ivory gate through | (** Prefacio prima ad hystoriam Capitulum.”’) 


which false dreams pass. True dreams pass through | 


the gate of horn. 
Two portals firm the various phantoms keep : 
Of ivory one: whence flit, to mock the brain, 
Of winged lies a light fantastic train. 
Pope's ‘ Odyssey,’ book xix. 
Two gates the silent house of sleep adorn: 
Of polished ivory this, that of transparent horn : 
True visions through transparent horn ariee ; 
Through polished ivory pass deluding lies. 
Dryden's ‘ Eneid,’ book vi, 
E. YARDLEY. 


Baryarp (7 §. x. 507).—Barnard was ac- 
quitted not because no punishment existed for the 


offence, but because his identity with the letter- | 


writer could not be established satisfactorily, and 
evidence as to his good character went to prove 
the antecedent improbability of his being the 
criminal. (See Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1758.) 
Epwarp H. Marsa, M.A. 


Rererence Wantep (7 §S. xi. 107).—See 
* Nicholas Nickleby,’ chap. xxiv., for Mr. Curdle, 
who wrote “a pamphlet of sixty-four pages, post 
octavo, on the character of the Nurse’s decease 
husband in ‘Romeo and Juliet.’” What follows 
appears to me to render Mr. Curdle quite worthy 
of a place alongside of Mr. Ignatius Donnelly. 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A, 
Longford, Coventry. 


The few following lines are extracted from 
* Nicholas Nickleby,’ chap. xxiv. p. 193 (London, 
Chapman & Hall) :— 

“As to Mr. Curdle, he had written a pamphlet of 
sixty-four pages, post oetavo, on the character of the 
Nurse’s deceased husband in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ with 
an inquiry whether he really had been a‘ merry man’ 
in his lifetime, or whether it was merely his widow's 
affectionate partiality that induced her so to report 
him. He had likewise proved, that by altering the 
received mode of punctuation, any one of Shakespeare's 
plays could be made quite different, and the sense com- 
pletely changed ; it is needless to say, therefore, that he 
was @ great critic, and a very profound and most 
original thinker.” 

DNARGEL. 


| Very numerous replies are acknowledged, 
Leezinec on Leesino=Gteanine (7™ §. xi. 
88). 
have some old examples of this word :— 
* And she sayde / let me I 
after the heruest men the cares that remayne.’’— Matt 
Byble, 1537, Ruth ii. 7. 





praye y° / lease & geather 


{Irelonde] “‘ The londe is softe / rayny wyndy / and 
lowe by the see syde / & within hylly & sondy. There is 
gret plente of noble pasture and of /eese,”—* Polycroni- 


| con,” f. 33. 
| ™ The mount Oreb is a partye of the moiite of Syna 


and is hyghe and hath grete plente of gras and of /eese.’ 
—‘ Polycron,,’ f. xii. 

In these bylies there is 

Leese ynough for al bestes of walis, 
* Polycron.,’ f. xl. 
| I have not found this word in Coverdale’s Bible ; 
but, as shown above, it is in Matthews’, and it is 
| used in the sense of “‘ glean” in various editions 
| of Cranmer’s Bible (1541 to 1566) in Ruth ii. 7, 
| also in Taverner’s, 1539. 

The Bible bearing the name of Matthews’ is, 
| most of it, really by Tyndale, who was a Glou 
cestershire man; and “John de Trevisa, vicarye 
of Barkleye,” who “ Englysshed the Polycronicon 
at the requeste of Syr Thomas lorde Barkley,” 
belonged to the same county. Coverdale was s 
| Yorkshireman, and, to me, the language of his 
| Bible appears much more modern and less pictur. 
esque and interesting than the language of the two 
| Gloucestershire men. 

The point being that “leese” was and is used in 
| Gloucestershire in the sense of “ glean,” it is not 
| necessary to parade a lot of extracts to show that 
| it had another meaning in Wycliffe’s Bible, that it 
is used in a third sense by Shakespeare, Jonson, 
&c., and that we yet have it in the Psalms with a 
R. R. 








| meaning different from all these. 


The usual spelling is leasing, and it is duly ex- 
| plained in Miss Jackson’s ‘Shropshire Word-Book.’ 
Why the propounder of the query, whilst depre- 
cating the scorn of etymologists (which means, | 
| suppose, that he is ignorant of the etymology), 
| should nevertheless feel himself constrained 
give a fatuous guess, is one of those things that I 
never could understand. (Guessing is not so very 
meritorious or glorivus after all, though it has 
| long been adored as if it were. Lease is simply the 
| A.-S. lesan, to glean, which became lease in Tador 
English, because the A.-S. short ¢ passed into the 
|open e, denoted by ea, in an open syllable. U 
brecan, to break. Wa ter W. SKz4T. 


There has recently appeared, from the pen of # 


~s i Sneaoee oa ' oet who designates himself “ Jones Brown,” 4 
Perbaps Mr. Bovucnier may be glad to | poe O designates Aimse ’ 


| volume of vigorous and suggestive lyrics devoted 
| to the poetry of female labour. Internal evidence 

seems to indicate that the author of the wor, 
| which is curiously but significantly entitled ‘ Va- 
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gar Verses,’ is none other than he who sang, a 


SurnaME Ecerrton (7 8. x. 327, 417; xi. 54). 


decade back or thereby, the praises of a charming | —Only one of the replies to E. W. B.’s query offers 
damsel, who could hold the plough and be in- | any suggestion as to the derivation of the name. 


dependent. 


duction to his work, and this time the prose is | gested. 
This worthy records a | shire. 
dialogue between himself and his missis, illustra- | valent to ‘* Edgar’s Town.” 


that of Mr. Jones Brown. 


Now, as then, he prefixes an intro- | In that reply ariver in Kent called Eger is sug- 


| “oe . - 
The name, however, originated in Che- 


According to family tradition, it was equi- 
The late Bishop 


tive of the ignorance» displayed by authors in de- | Selwyn, in a letter published in the Myddle 


scribing the peasantry. Mrs. Brown doth vehe- 
mently protest in this wise :— 

“* Joe,’ her says, ‘whativer do they write such rubbish 
about usfor! Is there e’er a one i’ this tale as is like 
what Iare? Look at our Susan,’ her says, * 
Slottery Pit; an’ young Polly, as goes a-/easin’ wi’ me, 
an’ works afie'd, same as I did afore I went to service ; 
why, if any on us was to look an’ talk like this here 
tale makes out, us ‘d be fair an’ shamed—any way, I 
should,’” 

This is very wholesome doctrine; for nothing is 
more evident to those familiar with working people 
than that your imaginative artist is prone to pro- 
duce caricatures when he flatters himself that he 
is delineating character. The direct utterances, 
therefore, of such observers as Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
Brown are all the more valuable when they can be 





secured as they are in this volume. One drawback 
to the value of the short prefatory epistle, in which 
Mr. Jones Brown addresses “ the mindful reader,” 

is that he has omitted te mention his post town. 

Thus one cannot readily gather from him in what | 
district of England the girls go “a-leasin’,” but | 
the fact remains that somewhere in the south they 
do so at the present time. In Scotland the gleaners 
“gather singles ”"—a single being a full handful 
neatly tied together. Tuomas Bayne. 


It is a well-known fact that both Greek and 


Latin have the same word, with a slight difference from the “edge” of Delamere forest. 


of termination, to convey the meaning of “to 


read” as well as of “to glean.” The same holds 
good for the German lesen and the Dutch lezen, as 
may at once be ascertained by referring to the fol- 
lowing easily accessible passages of Scripture in 
the latter languages :— 

Nehemiah viii. 8 (D. 9 
buch Gottes lasz 1 
D. en zy lazen in het boch,in de wet Gods 
bet verstond in het lezen.’ 

St. Luke iv. 16,end.—*“ Und stand auf, und wollte 

Ruth ii, 2 b,— 
auflesen. 





—Und sie lasen im Gesetz- 
an es verstand, du man es las 


dat min 


le sen, | 
Lusz mich aufa Feld gehen, und Aebren 
D. Laat my toch in het veld gaan en van de 


aren oplezen. 
_— iu. 3.—“ Sie ginz hin, kam und las auf.” 
uth ii, 15.—* Lasset sie auch zwischen den Garben 
lesen, 


And 80 in verses 7, 8, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 23. Cf. 

—_ D. nale zing = perusal and gleaning, after-gather- 

‘Bg. So it would appear that the Hampshire word 
Wes its Origin to the Teutonic settlers of Britain. 
Schiedam. B. Koster. 


Mn, Birxpeck T ¥ says it is used by Piers Plow- 


man, 





-~ Many ot r repli 
turnished. } 


Salop) Parish Magazine in 1869, disputed this 
view. I condense his remarks :— 


“T felt at once that this idea was refuted by the very 
pronunciation of the name. It is a rule almost, if not 


as works at | quite, invariable in the English language, that g before « 


and ¢ is pronounced hard in the case of Saxon words and 
eoft in the case of Norman words,” 

Examples : Saxon, get, gear, give, &c.; Norman, 
gentle, generous, &e. 

“As no one ever thought of pronouncing the name 
Eggerton, it is clear that it came from Norman French. 
I need not say that most of the French language came 
from the Latin. I believe that the termination fon in 
French words is generally a corrupted form of the Latin 
termination tum. For instance, feuil/eton is foliatum, 
Then for the prefix £yer, I believe it to come from the 
Latin agger, a fortification or earthwork, and the whole 
word | conceive to be Aggeratum, corrupted into Hger- 


In Burke’s ‘ Extinct and Dormant Baronage’ 
(1807) is a quotation (under ‘‘ Malpas”) from a 
MS. pedigree :— 

“ Philippus vero junior ejusdem Davidis perquisivit 
totam terram de Eggerton a quondam Wioni de Egger- 
ton, hine efficitur quod tam ipse quam sui posteri sortiti 
sunt cognomina illius territorii de Eggerton.’ 

This spelling Eggerton, I think, favours the deriva- 
tion from agger. Ormerod says the place was 
moated. A correspondent suggests that it was 
In this case 
and that of “ Edgar’s Town” the name should be 
spelt Edgerton. Egerton Hall, now a farm, is near 
to Edge Hall. The manor of Edge or Eghe occurs 
in Domesday, but Egerton does not. See Ormerod, 
first ed., vol. ii. p. 373, for Edge, and p. 347 for 
Egerton. I shall be glad to learn the opinions of 
others on these various derivations. 

RicHaRD 

3, Plowden Buildings, Temple. 


Tae Lion as AN Emptem (7S. xi. 44).—A 
lion that sits and rears at one and the same time 
is a strange beast indeed, and I am curious to know 
its modus operandi. Very useful chapters on 
‘Christian Symbolical Zoology,’ by Herr B. Eckl 
and the editor, appeared in the Sacristy. In 


UGERTON. 


one of them (vol. i. pp. 97-101) H. A. W. may 
|read much that is interesting about the lion. 


Sometimes the animal is used in ecclesiastical art 
to represent the devil, who, we are told, goes about 
“like a roaring lion,” and naturally it sometimes 


| serves to figure one of his angels. Tt more fre- 
lies illustrative of its use are | quently, however, symbolizes Christ himself on 
| account of its royalty, its courage, its watchfulness, 
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strength, and alleged mercy to the fallen. It was 
believed of it that it brushed its footprints over 
with its tail, and so rendered its way invisible ; 
that it slept with open eyes, and thus typified 
Christ upon the cross, “ Ego dormio et cor meum 
vigilat” (‘Canticles,” v. 2); that the cub, born 
dead, was breathed or called into life on the third 
day by its sire, even as by the power of the Father 
our Lord arose on Easter morn. 

“ We have given,” eay our authors, “ these types with 
some fulness, not s0 much because they eccupied a very 
conspicuous position in art, as because they throw light 
on the meaning of the lions at the porches of churches 
and at the bases of fonts. At the door they symbolized 
the watchfulness of God over His people, noting ‘their 
going out and their coming in, and spying out all their 
ways,’ watching also for their protection, and to guard 
the sanctuary called after His name ; supporting fonts, 
as at Miinster, in Westphalia, the lion figures the child 
born dead in original sin revived by the Divine Spirit in 
the Sacrament of Baptism.” 

The E.E.T. Society bas reprinted a bestiary in 
* An Old English Miscellany’ (1872), in which the 
symbolical acts of the lion are well set forth. I 
append the lines anent the waking to life of the 
cub :— 

An other kinde he haueth 
wanne be is ikindled 
Stille lith the leun, 
ne etireth he nout of slepe 
Til the sunne haueth sinen 
thrief him abuten 
thanne reiseth his fader him 
mit te rem that he maketh. 
St. Switary. 


Cutropopist (7" S. xi. 28).—Perhaps these 
books would be useful to Mr. Noer :— 
Frederick Churchill, Face and Foot Deformities, Lon- 


Jon, 1885. 
: H. M. Engall, The Foot and its Comfort, London, 
1885 


W. J. Walsham, Orthopaedic Surgery, London, 1883. 

Hyman Levy, Le Pedicure; or, Plain Advice on the 
Care of the Feet, London, 1886. 

T. 8. Ellis, The Human Foot, its Form and Structure, 
London, 1889, 

De V. Payen-Parne. 

Poppies (7 §, xi. 46).— 

“ Pols, Poddish, Porridge, Pottage, a mixture of meal 
and water, or milk, boiled together.’""-—‘ The Dialect of 
Craven,’ by a Native of Craven, second edition, 1528. 

* Pobs, «., Breed broken in boiling milk is called pobs.” 
—‘ Glossary of Words used in the Dialect of Cheshire,’ 
by Egerton Leigh, 1877. 

The words pobs and pobhies are still in common 
use in this neighbourhood, meaning exclusively 
bread broken in hot milk. I think the latter word 
is used more particularly in speaking to children. 

Rosert Prerroryt, 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Probably a child's corruption of the word por- 


vidge. (See a note in ‘ Mary Barton,’ chap. ix.) 
However, a very different suggestion has just been 


made to me—that it is the mother’s breast, and the 
same word as a somewhat coarse one, of rather like 
sound, found, for example, in Swift. The instance 
occurring to me at the moment is in the ‘ Annus 
Mirabilis of Martinus Scriblerus.’ This seems to 
me such an extraordinary idea that I fear readers 
will think I am in joke, so I state that the sug- 
gestor appeared firmly to believe in it. I do not 
now wonder so much at “nigh-unto’d” and other 
strange etymologies sometimes aired in ‘N. & Q.’ 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 

This word occurs in a characteristic Lancashire 
song, written by Samuel Laycock, entitled ‘ Welcome, 





| Bonny Brid.’ It is a father’s address to bis new- 
| born child : 
Tha ‘rt welcome, little bonny brid, 
But shouldn't ha’ come just when tha did; 
Toimes are bad. 
We ‘re short o’ pobbies for eawr Joe, 
But that, of course, tha’ didn’t know, 
Did ta, lad? 
Harland’s * Lancashire Lyrics,’ 1866, p. 169, 
W.cB 
' Very numerous instances of local use of the word are 
supplied. | 


Fisnery Terms (7S. x. 488; xi. 36).—Uatil 
the end of last century the tidal sand fishings of the 
| Solway included what were known as “‘ raise-nets,” 
| which had features akin to the characteristics sug- 

gested by several of the nets named by J.T. PF. 
| They were made by stretching a long line of poles 
across a “lake” or pool which never emptied even 
at low tide. Nets hung from the tops of the poles. 
The nets were not fastened to the poles save at the 
top, but were tied to lighter rods, which floated 
with the rise of the tide, and were pressed to the 
ground when the tide turned by the mere force of 
the ebb current. Thus fish got freely up the 
estuary with the tide, but, returning with the ebb, 
found their journey seaward barred by the aute- 
matic action of a long line of netting—the fall of 
the raise-net. So far as I can make out, though I 
cannot dogmatize on the point, these raise-nets 
must have been constructed to act, as it were, 00 
a long line of hinge on the top of the poles. They 
| must have been hung so as to swing to the land 
side, not the sea side, of the poles, and the rods 
which floated them with the tidal flow would 29 
doubt be just long enough to carry the net to the 
sand, and too long to swing through to the seaward 
side of the poles with the ebb. I hope this 1s & 
telligible. If not, I will gladly send J. T. P. 
further particulars and references direct, if he will 
| put specific sub-questions. 
| When the net came down it barred in the fish— 
| hemmed them in by its long line of poles with netting 
| all along, secured by the rods—and though & 
| might escape by a strategic movement to the red, 
| there were ways and means of minimizing coat 
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danger. The salmon and the flounder have both, 
I believe, been endowed with a disposition to 
“gang forward,” and a long bow-shaped net made 
the chances heavy that egress would be sought and 
sought again in the wrong direction until the tide 
ebbed 80 much as to make escape impossible. I 
know that these raise-nets were sometimes called 
bow-nets. There is beside me authoritative proof 
of this ; but in the present heated condition of the 
Solway fisheries question I do not feel myself free 
to give the details of my authority. 

Lastly, I should explain that when the fish were 
left in the “lochs” or “ — ” their exit barred by 
the fallen raise-net seaward, and barred to land- 


| These times are now over. 


ward too by sheer dry sand all round or a shallow | 


equally unswimmable, it was an easy matter to 
“leister” them. On Sundays the nets had to be 
strapped, so as not to take fish against the laws, 
both human and divine ; but the fishermen had a 
sad habit of forgetting now and then, or of strap- 
ping only where the net’s powers of capture were 
little impaired by the operation. Hence there 
was often much ado when the too zealous fisher 
was caught in the very act of breaking the Sabbath 
by some elder or specially pious person disposed to 
lay the transgression before the grave and reverend 
authorities of the kirk. Then, too, there were 
legal penalties; but I rather think that in the 
brave days of old, 150 years ago, men were more 
afraid of the minister than of the policeman—more 
in awe of the Kirk Session than of the Act of 
Parliament against fishing on the Lord’s Day. 
Gero, NEILson. 
58, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Further Records, 1848-1883. A Series of Letters by 
Frances Anne Kemble. 2 vole. (Bentley & Son.) 

A‘ — ation of Mrs. Kemble’s ‘ Records of a Girl- 

hood’ and ‘ Records of Later Life’ cannot be other than 

welcome, If the closing portion is less brilliant than 

the earlier, the fault is with Nature, who, nine times out 


of ten, makes the period of romance and incident in a 
woman's life more attractive than that of calm and of 
philosophical observation, Our own recollections of the 
earlier volumes are fresh and acute. Few women have 
drank in more exhilarating draughts of flattery and 
homage, and few have had a spell of equal celebrity. 
In reading of the manner in which Rogers, Sydney 
Smith, and others of their world laid ther nselves out to 
please the handsome, bright-haired, flashing- eyed girl 


who, in a few weeks, retrieved from rui = the fortunes of | 
and carried off the highest prizes of | 


Covent Garden, 
that fascinating stage which she almost alone amor 
followers had the strength to under-estimate, we always 
recalled the manner in which, in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the 
wild beasts frisked for the delectation of man—how 

Sporting the lion ramped, and in his paw 

Dand lied the kid; bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 

Gambolled before them ; the unwiel: jy elephant 


To make her mirth, used all his might, and wreathed 
His lithe e proboscis, 


g its 








‘ Adieu paniers, vendanges 
sont faites.” Some amusing references to the past life 
are, however, occasionally encountered. Charles Greville 
thus gives her the MS. of the firet volume of his ‘ Recol- 
lections’ to glance over. She finds therein some refer- 
ences not wholly flattering to the shape of ber hands 
and feet, an indifferent opinion as to her merits as an 
actress, and the record of a Sunday dinner at Lansdowne 
House, where, meeting her father and not, as he ex- 
pected, herself, he jotted down, “ Charles Kemble came, 
but not his daughter, Miss Fanny not approving of Sun- 
day society. Methodiem behind the scenes!"’ These 
rather acid observations, it may be said, do not appear 
in the published volumes. Of Rogers, Macaulay, and 
other celebrities of the past she has a few more recol- 
lections ; but her letters, being for the most part written 
from America, deal principally with American characters 
and scenes. A rather disproportionate space is occupied 
with that constant subject of feminine complaint, 
domestic service. In America service is detestable: but 
in England, when she returns, Mrs. Kemble finds things 
not very much better. Concerning Longfellow she has 
much that is of interest to say, and the picture of the 
poet's naive belief in himeelf is delightful. Lord Tenny- 

son ehe visits when in England, and her adoration of 
him is enthusiastic enough to suit any worshipper, 
Horace Howard Furness, the editor of the ‘ American 
Variorum Shakspeare’ has full justice done to his ur- 
banity, his zeal, and his knowledge. A curious trait of 
American manners is supplied «@ propos to his father. 
Mrs. Kemble possesses the gloves said to have been 
Shakspeare’s. She declares that, with the single ex- 
ception of the Rev. Dr. Furness, who treated them with 
reverence, every American to whom she showed them at 
once put his hand in one of them, Stories of Dr. Trench 
will be read with much interest. There is also a descrip- 
tion of a visit from Lord Houghton, Concerning her 
ancestors and relatives she is di sappointingly reticent. 

The death of her father, even, is passed over without 
comment. Itis true that she was away when it occurred, 
A few ecraps of information would have been acceptable, 
In the second volume are some interesting records of 
travel. Many of her letters at this period are undated. 
Somewhat curiously, the correspondence, which began 
in 1874 and continues till the death of the correspondent, 
harks back near the middle of the second volume to 
1848 and following years. Concerning some members of 
her family who transmit the family honours Mra. 
Kemble speaks pleasantiy. She is, perhaps, a little too 
cautious for the general public in her constant employ- 
ment of initials. The first of the two elegant volumes 
has a delightful portrait of Mrs, Charles Kemble, and 
the second an agreeable picture of the author in her 
ye uth. 


The Century Dictionary. Vol. 1V. Edited by Prof. 
Whitney, Ph.D., LL.D. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Noteven the progress of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ to which we have often referred, is so rapid 
as that of the * Century Dictionary.” Four volumes out 
of six are now in the hands of the public, and two- 
thirds of the important task is accomplished. We have 
already noticed the special features of the edition, and 
dwelt upon its strong claims upon attention. This 
latest instalment yet given extends from M to Pyx and 
its compounds, As heretofore, a specially attractive and 


| useful feature consists of the illustrations, which are well 


selected and admirably executed. In science and in 
natural history these are most numerous and most 
generally available. Art, however, is profusely illus- 
trated. We have thus a picture of the Pereeus of Ben 
venuto Cellini, from the Loggia dei Lavzi, in Florence ; 
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the Cour de Cheval Blanc, at the Palace of Fontaine- 
bleau; a view of a Scotch peel tower; an organ acreen 
from Lincoln Cathedral; an oriel window from Heidel- 
berg; a mosaic from the Basilica of Torcelli, near 
Venice, and the like. We have already shown the value 
of the work in answering the inquiries of correspondents, 
and have said that a considerable proportion of the 
queries we receive might be saved by reference to its 
pages. The entire book must, at the present rate of 
progression, soon be before us, and we shal! then hope 
for an opportunity of dealing with it as it deserves, 

Odes from the Greek Dramatists. Edited by A. W. Pol- 

lard. (Stott.) 

A panty little volume this, which scholars are sure to 
prize. Mr. Pollard’s florilegium consists of translations 
by various hands of some selected choruses from the 
three great Greek tragedians, together with a few from 
the plays of Aristophanes, He somewhat arbitrarily re- 
stricta his choice of versions to those made during the 
present century ; but he notes the curious fact that the 
Elizabethan age, if he had extended his scope so far, 
would have contributed little or nothing suitable for his 
purpose, as none of the great lyrists of that period have 
left translations of these Attic lyrics. The English drama 
was toa singular degree uninfluenced by ite Greek pre- 
decessor. Among the most brilliant of the renderings 


here given is that by Judge Webb of a chorus in the | 


* Alcestis,’ which originally appeared in Xottat Mr. 
Pollard has prefixed to his book a concise account of the 


most notable translations of the Greek dramatists which | 


have appeared since the revival of leerning in England, 


and has appended to it a useful bibliography of modern 
translations. We must not omit to notice the delicacy 
and beauty of the type in which the Greek text con- 
fronting the versions is printed, 


Library: a Magazine 
Edited by J. Y, W. MacAlister, F.S.A. 


Th 


ture. 


of Bibliography and Litera- | 
(Stock.) | 


In its volume shape the Library, which claims to be the | 


organ of the Library Association of the United King- 
dom, makes direct and forcible appeal to book-lovers. 
Many of its contents are of highest interest. Among 


these we are disposed to assign the place of honour to | 


Dr. Garnett’s ‘Colophons of Early Printers,’a profoundly 
interesting subject, shortly and capably treated. A paper 
of much length and importance is that on ‘ The Great 
‘She’ Bible.’ Mr. Fleay has another fling at Halliwell- 
Phillipps, Payne Collier, Peter Cunningham, the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ and the Rev. H. P. Stokes. 
Matter enough for censure is to be found. Is it not unfair, 
however, to assign conjecturally to Cunningham, without 
a tittle of evidence, the authorship of what is declared to 
be a forgery? The ‘ Monastic Scriptorium,’ in two parts, 
‘ Christopher Plantin,’ in four parts, are excellent ; and 
Mr. Austin Dobson contributes a delightful poem of the 
villanelle or some other ancient form. Reports on free 
libraries, obituary notices, reviews, and other matter, all 
of genuine value to the reader interested in books, is 
supplied, and the work, in its extending shape, will form 
a pleasant and valuable possession. 


ContinvrnG the series of portraits and caricatures of 
eminent Frenchmen which have constituted an attractive 
feature, Le Livre Moderne gives ‘ Les Portraits et Charges 
d’Alphonee de Lamartine.’ The long, intellectual face 
of the poet lends itself less to the purposes of the cari- 
caturist than did the strong head of Victor Hugo and 
the partly African features of Dumas. One caricature, 
by Quillenbois, showing Lamartine starting for a xo 
voyage en ry comic, 
Zola on his new romance ‘ L’ Argent’ hav: 


vreau 
Some letters of Emi 


orient ay 


| 
| 


much interest, 


M. B.-H. Gausseron supplies his customary causerie og 
the books of the season. 


Unper the title of Petit Manuel du Bibliophile et dy 
Libraire, M. B,-H, Gausseron issues a bi-monthly pub. 
lication intended to fill in France the place occupied by 
Book Prices Current, He deals only with fine copies of 
perfect books, manuscripts, plates, &c., which have been 
sold at recent sales. The fascicules, intended to be bound 
in an indexed volume, appear the first and fifteenth of 
each month, and are issued from 76, Rue de Seine. Ip 
the three numbers issued appear some scarce English 
works, The idea is happy, and the work so far is well 
executed. 

Mr. Bertram Donate has issued from Charing Crom 
Road a catalogue consisting wholly of books connected 
with the drama and the stage, and containing some very 
curious items. 

On Friday the 13th inst. a meeting of book-ownership 
plate collectors was held at Anderton’s Hotel, under the 
presidentship of Mr. James Roberts Brown, when it wag 
decided to form an Ex-Libris Society, baving a journal 
devoted to the interests of collectors of these interesti 
relics, A formal meeting will be held in April next, 
the society will then elect its officers. In the mean 
time all particulars may be obtained from the hon. see, 
Mr. W. H, K. Wright, Borough Librarian, Plymouth, 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

Or all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

A Constant READER.— 

A daughter of the gods, divinely tall. 
Tennyson, ‘A Dream of Fair Women, verse 20, 
Much like the son of Kish, that lofty Jew, 
appears also Tennysonian; but we must leave to a readet 
to reveal its whereabouts. 

Cnaauncey Puzey.—‘ Love, Law, and Physic’ is by 
James Kenney, a dramatist of the early part of the 
century. 

M. E. B, (“I do not like thee, Dr. Fell”). —These lings 
ire translated from Martial by Thomas Brown, authored 
‘ Dialogues of the Dead,’ and are given in vol. iv. p. 10 
of his * Works,’ ed. 1760, They are more than on 
quoted in ‘N,& Q.’ See, specially, 4% S. vii. 283, 352 

Cc. G. S. M. (“ Cum grano salis"’),—The origin of this 
was asked in ‘N, & Q.’ so early as 1" 8. iii, and remaim 
unanswered, 

CorricenDa.—P. 111, col. 1, last line 
line, for “and” read e¢ ; p. 139, ] 
read serta. 


but two and last 
col. 1,1. 7, for “certa” 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 2 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to thie rule we can make no exception. 
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